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nPHE New Code requires a Reading Book relating to English History to be 
■*■ used in each Standard above the Second. The following Books have been 
prepared to meet this requirement. Each covers the whole ground of English 
History, and each affords work for one year. The First is a Book of Stories ; the 
Second is a Complete History in Simple Language ; the Third is a Book of Pictures 
of English History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Queen Victoria ; the 
Fourth is a more detailed Complete History, containing all that is requisite either 
for Scholars in the highest Standards or for Pupil Teachers. 

I. 

Stories ft*om Ensrllsh History Simply Told. With numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth. Price lod. For Standard III. {.Ready. 

II. 

The Simple History of Enfirland, in Reading Lessons. With Maps, numer- 
ous Illustrations, Notes, and Vocabularies. Cloth. Price is. For Stand- 
ard IV. [Ready. 

III. 

Pictures of Ensrlish History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Queen 
Victoria. With Maps, numerous Illustrations, Notes, and Vocabularies, 
Lists of Dates, and Genealogical Trees. Price zs. 6d. For Standard V, 

[Ready. 

Each narrative is preceded by a Complete Summary of the Reign in which the 
event occurred. These Summaries, taken by themselves, form a consecutive 
account of English History, and serve as an admirable meaas of revising the 
Simple History — the book used in the previous Standard. 

IV. 

The Advanced History of Ensrland. A Complete History, arranged in 
Periods, Reigns, and Reading Lessons. With Maps, Notes, and Vocabu- 
laries, Lists of Dates, and Genealogical Trees. For Standards VI. and 
VII. l/n Preparation. 



T. Nelson and Sons, London, Edirdnirgh, and New York. 
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Teachers who prefer to have History Readers in Sections may use the 
following, all of which are now ready : — 

I. 

Stories ft*om Ensrlish HistOPy Simply Told. With numerous Illustrations. 
Price lod. For Standard III, 

This is the same Book as No. I. of the Series already named, and may be used 
as an introductory book to the three following History Readers. 

II. 

Royal History Reader, No. I. England from the Earliest Times to the Close 
of the Norman Line (1154). Forty-four Lessons in Prose and Verse. Cloth. 
Price IS. For Standard IV. 

III. 

Royal History Reader, No. IL England— The Plantagenets (Anjou, Lancas- 
ter, and York) and the Tudors (1154-1603). Sixty Lessons in Prose and 
Verse. Cloth. Price is. 3d. For Standard V. 

IV. 

Royal History Reader, No. HI. England— The House of Stewart and the 
House of Hanover (1603-1881). Seventy-four Lessons in Prose and Verse, 
aoth. Price is. 6d. For Standards VI. and VII. 



T. Nelson and Sons, London^ Edittbuf^h, and Neiv York. 
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These Pictures of English History are fitted into a framework of 
history proper. The summaries of the successive reigns, printed in 
smaller type, contain a complete history of England in outline, being 
in fact an abridgment of the *' Simple History " which forms the previ- 
ous volume of the same Series. 

As the " Simple History " will generally be used as the Historical 
Header in Standard IV., there will be a great advantage in having 
the simimaries of it in this book, so that, in Standard V., the scholar 
may at once revise and add to the work of the previous yeai'. 

The Pictures are written in simple language and in an attractive 
style. One Picture at least is given for each reign, with the exception 
of two of the shortest; and under the longer and more interesting 
reigns several Pictures are given, including not only descriptions of 
Great Events, but also Biographies of Great Men, and Pictures of Life 
and Manners at different epochs. 

Vocabularies and Notes adapt the lessons for the ordinary purposes 
of a reading-book. 
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1.-THE EASLT BBTTOITS. 

Two thousand years ago, this country was almost covered with 
forests. The Britons who lived in it then were the forefathers of the 
Welsh. They were a wild and almost savage race. There were no 
towns, only here and there a few villages of huts. Except in the 
south-west, the early Britons did not till the soil. They lived on roots 
and fruits, and on the flesh of animals. They painted strange figures 
on their bodies, to make them look terrible. Those who lived near the 
south coast were not so savage. The Britons were fond of war. In 
religion they were pagans. Their priests were called Druids. 



HOW THE EAELY BRITONS LIVED. 

1. Let us picture to ourselves the appearance of 
an ancient British village. Yonder it lies nestling 
under the shadows of a great wood, and encircled by 
a wooden fence or stockade, such as may still be 
seen round the rude villages of savage tribes in 
Africa. Not far off, among the dark underwood, or 
in rocky caves, lurk bears, boars, and wolves; the 
cries of which, as they prowl aroimd the huts by 
night, startle the sleeping childxen. \xv ^iX\fc ^\st<a«ssi. 
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hard by the beaver swims and builds. Deer of 
many kinds glance past in the openings of the 
trees. 

2. On the grassy meadows^ which stretch out 
from the village for a mile or so, wave patches of 
yellow grain; and on the rich pasture-land between, 
sheep and oxen graze in scattered groups. 

3. Let us take a peep through the smoke at the 
inside of one of the huts. The floor, dug below the 
surface in the shape of a bowl, is lined with thin 
slates. In the middle, some bits of wood lie burning 
slowly in their white ashes. Bound blocks of wood 
serve for seats and table ; a few fleeces or deer-skins 
— the bedding of the family — lie piled by the wall, 
on which hang the long sword of the chieftain and 
his small roimd shield. In a corner rest a bronze- 
headed spear, and a bundle of reed arrows tipped 
with flint. 

4. These wooden platters and bowls of yellow clay 
are home-made ; but not that ivory 'bracelet, those 
amber beads, or that drinking-cup of glass. They 
are from Gaul ; and proud indeed is the chieftain's 
wife of owning such rare treasures. 

5. While the cake is baking for supper, the wife 
takes from an 'osier basket a roll of knitted stufi*, 
on which she needs to work hard against the coming 
winter ; for both husband and children look to her 
for the clothes they wear. She is at once spinner, 
knitter or weaver, dyer, and seamstress, cook, dairy- 
keeper, and corn-grinder; so her hands are always 
quite full of work. 

6. Meanwhile the men of the village are scattered 



HOW THE BARLY BRITONS L 




in different 'directions. The chief, having looked 
after his sheep and oxen, has taken hia bow or 
Bpear, has whistled for his doga, aad. Sa awwj SsA» 
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the heart of the woods in search of 'venison or wild 
boar. One man has "launched his light "coracle, 
made of skin stretched on a slender wooden frame, 
and is paddling down-stream with net and line. 

7. When the sun sets, the weary sportsmen will 
come home to supper ; and will then sink, almost 
with the falling night, into a deep sleep on shaggy 
skins, covered only with the mantles they wear by 
da^. 

8. Dawn sees the whole village astir. But in 
Southern Britain, by the time of Caesar's visit, 
hunting had become rather a pastime than the 
serious business of life. The Britons of the south 
had ceased, long before that, to be savages. The 
tending of their flocks and herds ; the manuring of 
their tilled land with chalk marl ; the sowing and 
reaping of their grain ; the storing of the unthreshed 
ears in under-ground chambers, from which the daily 
supply was pulled by the hand, to be roasted and 
beaten out with a stick, — these duties occupied 
much of their working time. 

9. Many other things had also to be done. 
Wicker baskets were woven, probably by the older 
men and the boys, to whose aid the women some- 
times came. The moulds have been found into 
which the Britons ran melted tin and copper, to 
make heads for their axes and their spears. Heaps 
of flint flakes of various colours — red, yellow, gray, 
and black — were brought from the quarry to be 
chipped by skilful hands into shapely arrow-points. 
And when the cutting was done, a hole had to be 

bored through the flint, that the thin thong of hide 
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which bound the point to the slender shaft might 
hold it firm and straight. 

10. Then there was often a canoe to be hollowed 
out, not with fire and stone axe only, but probably 
with hammer and celt} or large chisel. The supply 
of pottery, too, needed to be kept up in the village ; 
and so the hunter of one day might be seen on 
another up to the shoulders in yellow clay, knead- 
ing and shaping, tracing simple patterns of line and 
dot with a pointed stick on the soft ware, and then, 
with an artist's pride, placing the rude vessel he had 
formed out before the door of his cabin to dry in 
the sun. 



brace-let, ornament for the arm. 
cor^-cle, little boat, 
dl-rec-tions, ways. ' 



launched, floated. 

o^Bier, willow. 

yen-i-BOn, deer's flesh. 



1 Celt.— A tool made sometimes of I the barrows, or burial mounds, of the 
stone, sometimes of' metal, found in I early Celtic nations. 



2.-THE BOHAN TIMES. 

In 55 B.C. Julius Caesar landed in Britain with a Roman army. The 
Britons were defeated in a terrible battle, and promised to pay tribute 
to Caesar. He went back to Gaul (France), but he returned the next 
year and seized on the south coast. In 51 a.d. the Romans made 
themselves masters of a large part of the country. Agricola was the 
chief Roman governor (78-84). The principal Roman Walls, built for 
protection from the Picts and the Scots of Caledonia, were those of 
Hadrian (Tyne and Solway: 121) and Antonine (Forth and Clyde: 
140). The Romans left Britain in 410. 



THE CX)MING OF THE ROMANS. 

1. In the fifty-fifth year before the birth of 
Christ our island received a never-to-be-for- ?^ 
gotten visit. It was then thai VJcv^ ^?^\si«si!^ 
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made their first landing on our shores. Their leader 
was a man of fair and pale complexion, old-looking 
before his time from his manner of life in Rome. 
This was the famous Julius Caesar. 

2. It was the afternoon of a September day, and 
the forest leaves were abeady touched with ihe 
first tints of autumn, when Julius Caesar's fleet 
of eighty ships drew up off the shore of Kent. 
The natives lined the beach with horse, foot, and 
chariots, and stood 'prepared to defend their island 
home. The Roman soldiers, clad in heavy armour 
of brass, and afraid of being struck down before 
they could gain firm footing, feared to leap into 
the water. 

3. Caesar opened on the Britons a heavy volley 
of stones and darts from the siege engines which his 
•galleys had on board. This made the islanders fall 
back a little. Still the soldiers were afraid to leap 
from the ships. Then the standard-bearer of the 
tenth legion, crying, " Leap, 'comrades, unless you 
wish to see your standard taken by the enemy," 
sprang overboard, and began to carry forward the 
standard. 

4. Roused by his example, the whole twelve 
thousand soldiers dashed into the sea. The Britons 
met them in the water. A fierce and deadly 
struggle took place, and much brave blood reddened 
the waves. Slowly the Romans fought their way 
to land. They formed and charged, and the terrible 
rush of the trained troops swept the Britons before 
them. 

J. This was the, beginning of the Roman "inva- 
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stion of Britaia Up to the eightieth year 
after Christ, when nearly the whole of South 
Britain had been made a Komax\ 'groVinjiR., 
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the Bomana ' possessed no land north of the Solway 
Firth. In that year Agricola, Roman governor of 
the province, led an army across the Border, and 
b^an to hew hia way into the Caledonian forests. 

6. The wary general advanced slowly, and 
'secured his ground as he advanced by building 
forts. The native tribes struggled bravely against 
the invader ; but, having little union among them- 
selves, they were taken singly, and were overcome 




one by one. The Romans did their work with 
merciless rigour. 

7. Yonder, for example, is a British hill-fort. It 
IS provided with ditch and wall of earth, ajid the 

<TI9) 
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natives have gathered their families and their goods 
into it for safety. The Romans have come to the 
foot of the hill, and prepare to carry the fort 
by storm. They form a " tortoise," as they call it ; 
that is to say, they advance to the attack covered 
by their great shields, which overlap one another like 
the plates in the shell of the tortoise, or like slates 
on a roof. They take their way up the hill with 
swift and firm tread. 

8. The shower of darts and arrows from the 
fort above faUs harmless on the roof of shields. 
The defenders loosen a block of stone on the hill 
top, and roll it over. The mass comes thundering 
down, crashes through the tortoise, and leaves 
behind it a ghastly lane. The stem soldiers close 
up their cleft roof without delaying their rapid 
advance for a moment. They reach the ditch, push 
planks and ladders across it, storm over the earthen 
wall, and put the defenders to the sword to the last 
man. 

9. Agricola pushed on as far as to the Firths of 





&^^-^^ 


■j\ ^^\ic^J,o, 


^^1-^^. 





Forth and Clyde. These two arms of the sea run 
so far inland that the distance between them, from 
water to water, is less than forty miles. Across 
this neck of land Agricola built a, d\Km. o1 \otNs. 
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at equal distances. This line of fortified posts was 
meant to defend the conquered land against the 
warlike tribes of the north. 

10. In his seventh and last year he met in battle, 

on the borders of the Highlands, a great host 
f of Caledonians under Galgacus. In vain the 

brave savages of the Perthshire moors used 
their 'dirks and shook their hollow balls.^ The 
Romans killed ten thousand of them ; and on a 
hill, near the supposed site^ of the battle, may 
still be seen two great cairns, or heaps of stone, 
which probably mark the burial-place of the fallen 
brave. 



coxa-rades, friends. 
dirks, dafi^gera. 
g^-leys, boats. 
pOB-sessed^ held, owned. 



pre-pared', ready. 

in-va-sion, marching into a country 

as an enemy. 
se-CUred', made sure. 



1 HoUow balls.— Metal balls which 
were put on the butt-end of their spears 
to frighten the foe with a loud jingling 
noise. 



2 Supposed site.— The Moor of 
Ardoch, near the Grampian Hills in. 
Perthshire, is generally believed to be 
the scene of the battle. 



THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN. 

1. The struggle described in last lesson ended 
in the Eomans adding Britain as a province to their 
great empire. By building walls ^ with toWers across 
the narrow parts of the island, north and south of 
the Cheviot Hills, they shut the wild Caledonians 
into the forests of the north ; and by making paved 
roads^ through the southern half of the land, they 
secured a way of reaching any part with their 
troops. 
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2. Among the Romans who settled in Britain 
there were some Christians. Christianity is said to 
have been 'introduced into the island before the end 
of the first century. During a fierce persecution 
in the third .century, several Britons suflFered death. 
Chief of them was Alban, who died at Verulam — 
now called St. Albans, after the martyr. 

3. At last the inroads of the Goths and other 
northern tribes into Italy became so frequent that 
the Roman soldiers had to be withdrawn from Britain 
to guard the heart of the empire. Levies of the 
British youth were employed in the Roman service, 
in Gaul and elsewhere on the Continent. In 
410, the Emperor Honorius, finding it ad vis- *^ 
able to narrow the limits of the empire, with- 
drew the Roman legions and all signs of authority, 
and left the Britons to rule and to defend them- 
selves. 

4. The Romans held Britain for 'military pur- 
poses only. Roman families were not likely to for- 
sake the sunny south to settle in so cold a country. 
The Romans held Britain as the English for a time 
held Afghanistan, or as the French at the present 
time hold Algeria. They ruled with the sword, as 
'conquerors. There was no mingling with the people 
of the island. 

5. Military reasons fixed the position of the 
towns. The first stations were on the coast nearest 
to Gaul. As the Romans spread inland, other sites 
were chosen for camps and fortresses. At an early 
period Colchester, Verulam, and London became 
important British towns. It Was a\) Su xKvxOcvX^s^'t 
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time that York (Eboracum) became the capital of 
Britain. 

6. London was not a town of the ancient Britons. 
The loneliness of its site was unbroken by any settle- 
ment whatever till the coming of the Romans.* 
The rise or " dun " from which it took its name was 
in the middle of dense forests and broad swamps, of 
which the wild boar and the beaver were almost the 
only masters. 

7. Very soon, however, after the coming of the 
Romans, London became a place of great importance. 
The Thames secured for it trading 'intercourse with 
the other parts of the empire. It was the meeting- 
point of the chief Roman roads in Britain. In 
population and wealth it soon 'surpassed all other 
towns, and naturally became the 'commercial capital 
of the island. 

8. There is no record of the history of London 
from the time of the leaving of the Romans till the 
opening of the seventh century. We read that in 
604 it was in the hands of the English King Sebert 
of Essex, the founder of the first Abbey of West- 
minster. 

9. As the Kings of Wessex were the first Kings 
of all England, Winchester, King Alfred's capital, 
was the first capital of the whole country. Even 
before the Norman Conquest, however, London had 
begun to rival it ; and since that event the present 
capital has held its place as the greatest of English 
cities ; and for centuries it has been and still is 
the first city in the world. 

* Professor Green. 
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com-mer^lal, trading. 
coii^uer-ors, persons who take by 
force; victors. 

lIL-tro-duced^ brought. 



1 Walls.— The Romans built two 
walls or lines of forts across Britain — 
each of them twice. (1) Agricola built 
a chain of forts between the Forth and 
the Clyde, as stated in the lesson; 

(2) Hadrian built an earthen rampart 
between the Tyne and the Solway; 

(3) Lollius Urbicus built a wall, called 
Antonine's Wall, on the line of Agric- 
ola's forts; (4) Severus strengthened 
Hadrian's rampart with a wall N.B. 
—{1, 3) Agricola's Forts and Antonine's 
Wall were between the Forth and Clyde ; 



In-ter-COUrse, coming and going; ex- 
change. 
mil-1-ta-ry, warlike. 
BUr-passed', went beyond. 



(2, 4) Hadrian's Rampart and Severus's 
Wall were between the Tyne and Sol- 
way. 

^ Roads. — There were four chief 
Roman roads:— (1) Watling Street, from 
the coast of Kent to Caernarvon, 
through London; (2) R^eenild Stred, 
from St. David's to Tjniemouth, through 
Derby and York; (3) Hermin Street, 
from St David's to Southampton; 
(4) 27ie Fo8s, from Lincoln to Cornwall 
These roads were called strata, whence 
the English word street 
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1.-FB0M THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENT 

TO EGBERT. 

After the Romans had left, the Britons called in " the English" to 
help them against the Picts and the Scots (449). The English there- 
after settled on the land, and drove the Britons into remote comers. 
The settlers were mainly of two tribes — the Angles and the Saxons. 
They were heathens. Christianity was introduced by Augustine in 
597. There were at one time seven or eight different States. Then 
the number was reduced to three — Wessex, Mercia, and Northumbria. 
At last the King of Wessex became King of all England (827). 



THE PIRATES OF THE NORTH SEA. 

1. The original home-lands of the English people 
were the countries that lie around the mouths of 
the Elbe and the Weser in North Germany. There, 
in former times, between the North Sea and the 
Baltic, there lived very near one another three lead- 
ing tribes — the Jutes, the Saxons, and the Angles. 

2. Though forming separate tribes, and often at 
war with one another, these peoples were of the 
same race and spoke the same language. They 
were 'destined, when they met on British soil, and 
when welded into one nation, to become the leading 
race of the world. The modern names, Jutland, 
Saxony, and Angel n, mark portions of the original 

liome-lands of the Englisli people. 



THE PIHATE3 OF THE NORTH SEA, 




3. Probably many of the members of these tribes 
followed peaceful callings, such as cattle-roaring 
and farming on the flat plains of Germany, and 
fishing on the coa.sts of that country and of Den- 
mark. But most of them, there is reason to believe, 
lived a life of piracy and war. Indeed, SO famous 
were they for their daring and their cruelty, that 
they were the terror of 'neighbouring nations. 

4. In a peat-bog in the south of Denmark there 
was found, some years ago, one oi t\ie N\a.t-V.w^ •a'i. 
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these pirate seamen. The boat is flat-bottomed, 
seventy feet long, and eight or nine feet wide. Its 
sides are of oak-boards, fastened with bark-ropes and 
iron bolts. Fifty oars had driven it over the waves 
with a freight of warriors, whose arrows, lances, and 
knives were foiuid heaped together in its hold.* 

5. Such boats could only creep "cautiously along 
from harbour to harbour in rough weather, but in 
smooth water their swiftness fitted them well 
for the piracy by which the men of these tribes 
were already making themselves dreaded. Its flat 
bottom enabled them to beach the vessel on any 
fitting coast, and a step on shore at once changed 
the boatmen into a war-band. Boats of almost 
exactly the same kind are in use among some of the 
native tribes of Africa at this day. When we see 
one of these African boats, we see what the boats 
of the pirates of the North Sea were like. 

6. A letter written by a Roman named Sidonius^ 
to a friend who had 'embarked as an officer in the 
fleet which was in those days kept ready looking 
out for the pirate-boats of the Saxons, gives us a 
glimpse of these freebooters as they appeared to an 
educated man of the fifth century. " When you 
see their rowers," says Sidonius, " you may make up 
your mind that every one of them is an arch-pirate, 
with such wonderful 'unanimity do all of them at 
once command, obey, teach, and learn their business 
as pirates. That is why I have to warn you to be 
more than ever on your guard in this warfare. 
Your foe is of all foes the fiercest. He attacks you 

* Sir John Lubbock. 
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'unexpectedly. If you expect him, he makes his 
escape. He despises those who seek to block his 
path. He overthrows those who are off their guard. 
He cuts off any enemy whom he follows. For him- 
self, he never fails to escape when he is forced 
to flee. 

7. "More than this: to these men a shipwreck is 
a school of seamanship rather than a matter of 
dread. They know the dangers of the deep like 
men who meet them every day. As a storm throws 
those whom they wish to attack off their guard, 
while it hinders their own coming onset from being 
seen from afar, they gladly risk themselves in the 
midst of wrecks and sea-beaten rocks, in the hope 
of making profit out of the very tempest." 

8. Such is a picture of men who were not com- 
mon freebooters, but finished seamen — men who had 
learned, " barbarians as they were, how to command 
and how to obey in their school of war."* These 
were the men whose descendants helped to form the 
English nation, and to make England the first 
'maritime country of the world. 

9. On the coasts both of Gaul (France) and of 
Britain, the ravages of these pirates were well 
known and terrible long before they began to settle 
on our island. From the middle of the fourth 
century their hostile attacks were carried on regu- 
larly year after year. 

10. The presence of their boats in the channel 
between Britain and Gaul was one of the chief 
difficulties which the Romans had to meet. Not 

* Green. 
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only was it fatal to the trade of Britain a& a Eoman 
province, but it threatened to cut off that province 
from the body of the empire. To guard against 
this danger, an officer was appointed to protect the 
south-east coast, with the title of " Count of the 
Saxon Shore" — that is, the shore that was exposed 
to the attacks of the Saxon pirates. 

11. After the 'departure of the Romans, the 
Britons, being left defenceless, were little able to 
resist the foes that beset them on all sides — ^the 
Picts in the north, the Scots on the west coast, and 
the Saxons on the east. The only thing that was 
left for them was to call in the aid of one set of 
foes against the others. That, as we shall presently 
see, was how men of the English race first gained a 
footing in the island of Britain. 



Cau-tious-ly, with great care. 
de-par-ture, going away. 
ddS-tlned, marked out beforehand. 
em-l>arked^ gone on board ship. 



xnar-1-tilXie, seafaring, 
neigh-bour-lng, living near. 
U-na-nlm-i-ty, one-ness of mind. 
im-ex-pect^d-]y, by surprise. 



1 Sido'nlus. — His full name was 
Caius Sidonius Apollinaris. He was 
an early Christian poet, and was born 
at Lyons about 430 a.d. His father-in- 
law (Avitus) having become Emperor, 



he followed him to Rome, and held 
some of the highest offices of the State. 
He afterwards gave up all his secular 
employments and became a bishop. He 
died in 480 or 490. 



THE LANDING OF THE JUTES. 

1. Near the mouth of the Thames, in the east of 
Kent, is a corner of land known to this day as 
the Isle of Thanet. At one time a narrow channel 
through which vessels could pass separated it from 
the mainland; but it is now an island only in name. 
In all England there is no spot more interesting 
than this, "It was the first landing-place of our 
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forefathers, and no spot in Britain can be so sacred 
to Englishmen as that which first felt the tread of 
English feet." 

2. In the year 450 a band of warriors came 
across the sea from the coasts of North Germany. 
They were called Jutes — a name which to this day is 
•preserved in the word " Jutland," the northern part 
of Denmark. The Jutes were of kindred race with 
two other tribes — the Saxons and the Angles — which 
afterwards reached the shores of Britain and settled 
in the country. These three peoples taken together 
form what we call "the English race," which was 
distinct from that of the ancient Britons. 

3. The names of the leaders of the Jutes were 
Hengest and Horsa, and with their landing English 
History begins. While their ships were hovering 
off the British coast, Vortigem, the British King, 
asked their aid against the Scots and the Picts, who 
had begun to invade his 'dominions from the north. 
The Jutes 'consented; and the British King, thank- 
ful to have such a band of warriors in his service, 
gave them the Isle of Thanet as a possession. Here, 
then, our 'ancestors had their first home in Britain. 

4. The landing of the Jutes was a peaceful one. 
There is no record of any fighting. Hengest and 
Horsa with their followers quietly took possession 
of Thanet, and became allies of the British King. 
For a time all went well. Jute and Briton fought 
side by side against the Picts. But after a few years 
fresh 'arrivals of their countrymen so increased the 
number of the Jutes, that the small island of Thaaet 
no longer 'suflBced to hold and to s\rp^ox\, >(Xv^\x\. 
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5. A quarrel with the Britons gave the excuse 
for a war. The Jutes, under Hengest and Horsa, 
crossed the narrow channel which separated them 
from the mainland. They pushed along the old 
Roman road which led to London till they reached 
a ford on the river Medway. There a great battle 
took place, and Horsa fell in the moment of 
victory. 

6. Though the Jutes were the victors in this 
battle, they were afterwards forced back to their 
stronghold, the Isle of Thanet. The struggle be- 
tween the British and the Jutes went on for years, 
till Hengest at last became ruler of all Kent. The 
Jutes also became masters of the Isle of Wight, and 
of part of the south coast of England. 

7. Their conquests spread over a period of twenty- 
three years from their first landing in 450. In 
473 they ceased to add to their possessions, and 
from that time the Jutes did not play any great 
part in the English settlement of Britain. 

an^es-tors, forefathers. do-min-ions, lands ; kingdom, 

ar-ri-vals, comings. pre-served', kept up. 

COn-sent^ed, agreed. SUf-flced^ were enough. 



THE SAXON SETTLEMENTS IN THE SOUTH 

AND EAST. 

1. After the landing of the Jutes in Kent, the 
North Sea 'continued to swarm with pirate ships 
from the German coasts. Hovering near the shore, 
they were ready at any time to land on the coasts 
of Britain. 

2. The successes of the Jutes brought a mightier 
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foe to the work of invasion. The new-comers were 
the Saxons, a tribe which had its home-lands around 
the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser. Daring 
and cruel, these Saxons were the most 'dreaded of 
all the pirates of the North Sea. 

3. A large band of these savage warriors landed 
on the southern coast of Britain, somewhere near 
Beachy Head^ — the exact spot is not known. After 
years of fierce fighting, they made the district their 
own from Southampton Water to the Jute settlement 
in Kent. They were called South Saxons, and their 
country was Sussex. 

4. The chief 'incident of the struggle in this part 
of Britain was the siege of the great fortress town 
of Anderida,^ which had been built by the Romans, 
and the ruins of which remain to this day. 

5. Not far from the fortress there was a great 
forest, in which a busy 'population of iron miners 
lived and worked. They were Britons, but not 
savages, for they had been taught useful arts and 
regular ways of living by the Romans while they 
lived in the country. 

6. These men fiercely 'opposed the Saxons, attack- 
ing them by night, and at dawn withdrawing to the 
shelter of the forest, where they lay hid during the 
day. But all their efforts proved vain. The Saxons 
in the end were victors ; and the ancient 'chronicle 
which tells the story of the fall of the fortress tells 
it in these terrible words : " The Saxons slew all that 
were therein, nor was there henceforth one Briton 
left." 

7. Another large band of Saxons \axi!^^^ era. ^Oen^ 
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western side of Southampton Water. There the 
Saxons met with more 'stubborn resistance than on 
any other part of the coast. Six years passed before 
they were able to call the lands their own, or were 
allowed peaceably to occupy them. This was the 
beginning of the kingdom of the West Saxons, or 
Wessex, over which King Alfred ruled, and under 
whose King, Egbert, all England was in the end united. 

8. A third band of Saxons landed on the coasts 
north of the Thames. They soon conquered the 
greater part of the country from the Wash to the 
Thames, and gave to part of it the name of Essex, 
or the land of the East Saxons. 

9. By these three Saxon conquests and the Jute 
conquest of Kent, Britain was cut off from the Con- 
tinent. The beacon fires which in former days had 
guided the Roman galleys along thr^ Channel no 
longer blazed on the cliffs of Dover. The island 
was left to be a scene of fierce strife between its 
ancient peoples and the 'descendants of the pirate 
warriors of the North Sea. 



Cliron-i-Cle, history, 
con-tin-ued, went on. 
de-scend-ants, offspring. 
dreaded, feared. 



Ill-0l<-deixt, event. 
op-posed', went against. 
pop-U-la^tion, collection of people. 
Stub^born, firm ; not to be moved. 



^Beachy Head.— A cape on the 

coast of Sussex, east of Brighton. 
3 Anderida.— At Pevensey, on the 



south coast of Sussex ; 10 miles south- 
west of Hastings. Here William, Duke 
of Normandy, landed in 1066. 



THE ANGLES IN NOKTHUMBRIA. 

1. About the time of the Saxon invasion, a third 
tribe of conquerors landed on the north-eastern coast 
o! South Britain. The work of the Angles, as they 
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were called, was to be more important than that of 
either Saxon or Jute ; for in the words " England '* 
and " English," they were to stamp their name on 
the country and the people. 

2. The home-land of the Angles was in the south 
of Denmark, where a district called Angeln, or 
Angle-land, still preserves their name in the 'original 
seat of the race. 

3. The Jutes and the Saxons came in bands; but 
the Angles came as a nation. They forsook their 
home-land, and came in a body to seek a new home 
in Britain. So 'numerous were they that their con- 
quests extended from the Wash, in the south, north- 
ward to the Firth of Forth. Thus a complete belt 
of English settlements, occupied by Angles, East 
Saxons, Jutes, and South Saxons, stretched along 
the coasts of the island from the Forth in the north 
to the Southampton Water in the south. The 
middle and the west of the island were still in the 
hands of the Britons. 

4. Though the Angles made some of their earliest 
•descents on the shores of the Wash, the great bulk 
of the race settled north of the Humber. In the 
marshy channels of the river Hull and in the valley 
of the Derwent they made some of their most im- 
portant settlements. The town of Beverley in the 
former region has in its name a trace of those far- 
off times in which men hunted the beaver in Britain. 

5. The country from the Humber to the Tees — a 
rich and 'fertile region — was called Deira,^ and had 
as its chief town York.^ In Roman times this town 
had been the capital of Britain, aivd v^^a 1^3a\axya» ^ks> 
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the birth-place of the Emperor Constantine, the 
founder of the city of Constantinople. 

6. It was in the reign of Ella, the first King of 
Deira (559—588), that Gregory saw in the Roman 
slave-market the Angle slave-boys whose 'appearance 
led him to interest himself in their country, and, 
when he became Pope, to send 'missionaries to the 
island (597). 

7. The region north of Deira — from the Tees to 
the Forth — was called Bernicia,^ and the people 
Bernicians. The capital of Bernicia was Bamborough, 
where there are still the remains of an ancient castle 
on the coast of Northumberland. When Ella died, 
in 588, his son-in-law Ethelfrith, the King of Ber- 
nicia, seized Deira and made himself King of all the 
Angles north of the Humber. Hence the name of 
Northumbria, by which the united kingdoms came 
to be called. 

8. Eadwine, or Edwin, the son of Ella, was then 
a boy of three years old. When Ethelfrith seized 
the crown, the friends of the house of Ella carried 
him and two other children of that King into 
foreign lands. Edwin remained in exile until he 
grew up to be a brave young man. Then he went 
to the court of Redwald, King of East Anglia (Nor- 
folk and Suffolk), who gave him a hearty welcome. 

9. When Ethelfrith heard that Edwin was in 
East Anglia, he was in great fear, and sent messengers 
to Redwald, to offer him money for Edwin's murder, 
and threatening war if he refused. Redwald 
wavered, and for a time Edwin's life was in danger. 

10. One evening, after sunset, a friend of Edwin's 
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called him from his sleeping room, told him of the 
great risk he ran, and offered to guide him to a place 
of greater safety. But Edwin boldly refused, saying 
that he could not thus treat Redwald's pledge of 
friendship as a thing of naught. " Better," he said, 
" if I am to die, that Redwald should slay me than 
some meaner man." 

11. Edwin's friend left him seated on the stone 
bench at the door of the King's court. He sat there 
till the darkness of night had gathered around him, 
thinking deeply of what had passed. In the midst 
of his waking-dream, a man suddenly drew near and 
asked him what reward he would give to him who 
should free him from care and promise him a noble life. 

12. In great wonder at what he heard, Edwin 
promised a reward worthy of such tidings. "And 
what," went on the stranger, " if he who foretold 
this could show thee a better way of life than 
any of thy kin ever heard of ? Wouldst thou 
hearken to this 'rede ? " Edwin pledged his word 
that he would; whereupon the stranger set his hand 
on the exile's head, and told him that with that sign 
he would thereafter claim his promise. Then he 
vanished so quickly that Edwin thought he had 
heard the voice of a spirit. 

13. Redwald refused either to kill Edwin or to 
give him up ; and knowing that war must follow, 
he marched at once against Ethelfrith and defeated 
and slew him in a great battle on the banks of the 
river Idle.* A snatch of northern song — 

" Foul ran Idle 
With the blood of Englishmen"— 
(719) . •>> 
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preserves the memory of the day that saw Ethel- 
frith's defeat and fall (Green,) 

14. Edwin then became King of Deira, and Ber- 
nicia also was subject to him. Under him Nor- 
thumbria became the most powerful state in England; 
and Edwin became Bretwalda, or over-lord of all 
Britain. He took to wife Ethelburga, the daughter 
of Ethelbert of Kent. She was a Christian, and she 
took with her Paulinus, a learned and pious bishop. 

15. One day Paulinus went in to Edwin and laid 
his hand on his head. The King at once 'recognized 
in him the unknown friend who had promised him 
happiness when he was a lonely exile. Listening to 
his wise words, Edwin became a Christian and was 
baptized, and he made Paulinus the Bishop of York 
(627). And all his people became Christians, and 
their heathen temples they burned with torches. 

16. But Penda, the King of Mercia, hated Edwin 
because he had become a Christian ; and he envied 
the peace and plenty for which Northimibria had 
become famous. So he raised a great army, and 
getting the King of Wales to help him, he fought 
with Edwin in the pine forests of Hatfield.^ Edwin 
was slain, and his head was carried from the battle- 
field stuck on the point of a Mercian spear. 



ap-pear-ance, look ; presence. 
de-scents^ landings. 
fer-tUe, fruitful. [gospel. 

XlliB-8loxi-ar-i0B, preachers of the 



nu-mer-ous, many. 
o-rlg'i-nal, first. 
rec-og^-nized, knew ; saw. 
rede, advice. 



^ Deira. —The ancient British name 
of the State was " Deifyr." The Angles 
called it " Deora-rice," — rice meaning 
kingdom, as in bishopric. This was 
Utinlz&d into Deira. 
^ York. —The Romans called it Ebor- 



acum ; the Angles, " Eoforwic," which 
was contracted to York. 

3 Bemicia.— The British name wa» 
"Bemeich." The Angles called it 
" Beoma-rice," which was latinized into 
Bemicia. 
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4 Idle. — A river in Nottinghamshire ; 
a tributary of the Trent, which it joins 
4 miles below Gainsborough. 

3 Hatfield.— In the south of York- 



shire, 7 miles north-east of Doncaster ; 
not to be confounded with the Hatfield 
in Hertfordshire, a few miles north of 
London. 



THE EISE OF WESSEX. 

1. In course of time the many States founded 
by the English settlers were 'combined into three — 
Anglian Northumbria, Anglian Mercia, and Saxon 
Wessex. Then the three became one, a single 
sceptre, that of Wessex, swallowing up the rest. 
The rise of Wessex to the foremost place may be 
chiefly dated from a battle fought in Oxfordshire, 
in which -^thelbald of Mercia was forced to flee 
before the standard of the Golden Dragon.^ Mercia 
never recovered from the blow; and Wessex followed 
her career of victory with new strength, until her 
power was owned from the Isle of Wight to the 
Cheviots, from Yarmouth to the hills of Wales. 

2. It was indeed time that the scattered powers 
of England should be drawn together; for a ter- 
rible foe, whose native thirst for blood was made 
stronger by religious hatred, was about to swoop 
on her shore. The Danes were abroad on the 
eastern sea, eager to smite their brethren, who had 
forsaken the ancient faith of Thor and Woden ^ for 
the worship of the " God of peace." 

3. The first landing of these pirates, who came 
to visit on the Angles and the Saxons what their 
forefathers had inflicted on the Britons, took _^_ 
place in 787 at Dorchester.* There the crews ' 
of three ships landed to plunder, and were 
driven on deck again, after having k\\\^^ Vltv^ ^feYs5&. 
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They chose a safer place for their second landing. 
Sailing northward, they 'pounced on the island of 
Lindisfame,* where pious Oswald^ had founded a 
monastery; and there they slew and burned and 
robbed without stint or stay. 

4. What has well been called " the fatal beauty 
of England " had strong charms for these red-haired 
sailors of the North. Gladly did the sons of princely 
houses grasp the battle-axe, and steer away for a 
land of green and gold, where no icy winter ever 
chained up the sea. 

5. Brihtric, whose seizure of the Wessex crown 
had driven the true heir, Egbert, into exile at the 
court of Charlemagne,® had been but a short time 
King when the Danish keels touched at Dorchester. 

His death brought back the wanderer^ to the 
7^^ throne of his forefathers in the last year of the 

eighth century. Some fifteen years' 'residence 
among the 'polished Franks had prepared the Bright- 
eyed Prince for the station of King. His keen 
glance saw the weakness of the neighbouring States, 
and all that art and valour could command was used 
to subdue them. 

6. Mercia fell smitten on the field of EUendune ;® 
and with it fell also Kent and Sussex. The Prince 

of Northumbria submitted to the conquerors. 
^ Thus the Angles bowed under the Saxon 

sceptre, and the offspring of different tribes 

became a united nation. Yet the old 'supremacy of 

the Anglian race was not forgotten, as the name of 

the kingdom — England, that is. Angle-land — bears 

witness to this day. 
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7. All the lowlands owned Egbert's rule. The 
Cymri of the mountains alone held fast their ancient 
freedom. The last years of the West Saxon King 
were spent in beating back, as well as he could, the 
crafty attacks of the Danes. 

8. Joining the Cymri of Cornwall, they faced the 
army of Egbert at Hengest's-down, near the Tamar, 
in Cornwall; but they were defeated with severe 
loss. In the following year (836) the brave King 
of Wessex died. Trained in the school of 'adversity, 
he had patience and high courage, as well as a 
strong will. It was no bad omen for English great- 
ness that such a man should stand first on her roll 
of royal names. 



ad-ver-sl-ty, distress ; trials. 
COXn-blned', joined together. 
pOl-tshed, refined. 



pounced, seized suddenly. 
res^i-dence, living. 
BU-prem^-cy, holding the first place. 



1 The Golden Dragon.— The sym- 
bol on the flag of Wessex. 

2 Tlior and Woden.— Gods of the 
northern heathen nations. Thursday 
is named after Thor, and Wednesday 
after Woden. 

3 Dor^cliestei'. — County town of 
Dorsetshire. 

4 lin'disfame.— One of the Fame 
Islands, o£f the coast of Northumber- 
Ltnd. 

^ Oswald. — The King of Northum- 



bria who came after Edwin. He reigned 
from 634 tiU 642. 

<i Charlemagne (Shari'main). — 

Charles the Great, King of the Franks 
from 771 till 814. He was founder of 
the Western Empire (800), and one of 
the greatest of the early kings of Europe. 

7 The Wanderer.— That is, Egbert 

— properly Ecg-herht ; that is, Eye- 
bright. 

8 Ellendune. — Near Wilton, in 
Wiltshire. 



2.-FB0M EGBEBT TO ^THELSTAIT. 

The contest with the Danes lasted two hundred years. The Kings 
who fought best with them were Alfred the Great (871-901) and 
.^thelstan (925-940). Alfred defeated the Danes at Ethandune in 
878. i^thelstan was Alfred's grandson. He defeat^ tbi^'D^SkS&Nsi^ 
great battle at Brunanburh in 937. 
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KING ALFRED AND THE DANES. 

1. Alfred succeeded to the throne of Wessex in 
871, when he was twenty-One years of age. The 
first seven years of his reign were spent in fighting 
with the Danes. They pressed him so hard that he 
was at last forced to lay aside his crown and go 
into hiding. He retired, with a few chosen fol- 
lowers, to the isle of Athelney in the swainps of 
Somersetshire, and spent some months there, chiefly 
in the cottage of a shepherd. 

2. WTien the news spread quietly among the 
English of Wessex that Alfred was living in the 
island of Athelney,^ the young men gathered secretly 
around him ; and in the spring he left the island 
with a little army of brave men. Before engaging 
in battle, he is said to have taken the very bold step 
of going in a 'minstrel's dress into the camp of the 
Danes and playing there, until he was asked to 
feast with the chief. 

3. All the evening he played and sang most 
•skilfully, and the Danes talked in the pauses of 
the music about their plans for defending them- 
selves and for attacking the English. His ear, 
though he did not seem to listen, caught every 
word of the boastful talk, which became less 
guarded when the wine began to affect the soldiers* 
brains. When the feast was over, the minstrel stole 
away to his little camp at Brixton,^ on the border 
of Selwood Forest, and there laid his plans for an 
attack on the Danes. 

4. Next day he managed to place his men 
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l^etween the Northmen and their camp, which was 
a round or oval space high up on a hilL I^ q q 
was sunset before the battle was ended. The /^ 

A,D. 

Danes ran up the hill and hid themselves in 
their camp, where for a fortnight, but no longer, 
they held out against the attacks of the English 
army, which grew larger every day. By the Battle 
of Ethandune,^ as the fight is called, Alfred 'regained 
the throne of Wessex. 

5. Nearly twenty years later, Alfred again 
defeated the Danes. There came to the shore 

of Kent a fleet of more than two hundred . \/ 

A.D. 

ships ; and its chief was Hastings, the best 
known pirate of his day. The Danes landed, and, 
by forming camps, succeeded in holding their 
ground for a long time. 

6. Their principal station — and their last — ^was 
at Ware* on the Lea, whence they threatened Lon- 
don on the north. Alfred came on them at a time 
when they were just 'preparing to reap a field of 
com, which some English farmer had sown, but on 
which all the summer they had been casting greedy 
eyes. We may 'imagine their wrath when they 
saw one-half of AKred's force lay down their spears 
and set to work on the grain with sickles. The 
reaping, the binding, the carting were calmly and 
securely done by the Englishmen, while the Danes 
looked on in helpless rage from behind their strong 
ramparts, which were utterly useless in this case. 

7. Alfred knew well that the Danes depended 
chiefly on their ships, and that to 'render these use- 
less would be to rob them oi t\i^Vc ^Xx^ti^^ 
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Secretly, therefore, he set diggers to work, and 
caused them to make two long channels alongside 
of the bed of the river in which the Danish fleet 
was floating. When all was ready, he cut a way 
for the water to flow into these new channels, and 
thus made the old stream so shallow that the ships 
ran aground and fell on their sides. This was a 
fatal blow to the pirates, who ran away from their 
works and scattered themselves over the country. 
Next year they got home with difliculty in some 
leaky ships, which they had managed to borrow 
from the Danes of the eastern coast. 

8 Alfred turned many of the Danes, from being 
dangerous enemies, into peaceful subjects. He 
spent the greater part of his life in improving the 
condition of his people, — in founding schools, erect- 
ing courts of justice, making good laws, and encour- 
aging literature. It is these acts rather than his 
victories over the Danes that entitle him to be 
called " Alfred the Great." 



Im-as^lne, fancy. 
min-Strel, a singer ; a bard. 
pre-pSx-ing, making ready. 



re-^ained^ won baci:. 
render, make. 
SkU-ftQ-ly, cleverly. 



1 Ath'elney is JStheling-igge ; that 
is, Prince's Isle. 

2 Brix'ton.— Now Brixton-Deverill, 
in Wiltshire. 



8 Eth'andune. — Now Edington, 
near Westbury in Wiltshire. 

4 Ware. — Twenty miles north of 
London ; near Hertford. 



3 -FBOM ^THELSTAN TO THE NOBMAN 

CONaiJEST. 

-^thelred the Unready bribed the Danes to go away. In order to 

raise money, he put a tax called " Dane-geld " on his people. The 

Danes returned in larger numbers. In 1002 he ordered a massacre of 

the Danes. In 1017, the Danes got the crown. There were three 

I?anisb Kings from 1017 till 1042. The greatest was Canute. Edward 



now A DANE BECAME KING. 4L 

the Confessor reigned from 1042 till 1066. Harold, Earl of Kent, suc- 
ceeded. William of Normandy claimed the throne, and defeated and. 
slew Harold in the Battle of Senlac Hill, near Hastings (1060). 



HOW A DANE BECAME KING. 

1. King iEthelred the Second was called "The* 
Unready " — that is, " Redeless," or unwise — because^ 
he was always doing the wrong thing. He was one 
of those men who, though you give them ever so- 
much time to 'prepare for coming danger, will be^ 
found at last only beginning to look around them 
when the danger has actually come. 

2. Ever since the death of Alfred, the Danes had 
been darting upon England, and burning, killing,, 
robbing, without mercy. iEthelred gave them 
money to go away: they went for a short time, 
but then came back in swarms ten times as greats 
'clamouring for more. And although they got more,, 
they often did not go, but remained living in the^ 
houses of the English, and treating the people who- 
were the real owners like slaves. 

3. These pirates would go 'strutting about in. 
dresses of scarlet and blue, with shields all gilt, and 
with much gold ornament on their axes and helmets. 
If an Englishman met them, they would knock him 
rudely from their path ; or, if he dared to resist, 
they would cut him down. 

4. At last it became plain even to iEthelred 
that the payment system would not do any longer ; 
and he then thought of another and a very dreadful 
plan of getting rid of these cruel 'intruders. Letters 
were sent secretly from London to «iX\. "^^x^^* cS. *^^ 
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kingdom, desiring the English to prepare for a deed 
of blood. 

5. Every Dane in the land was to be killed on 
a certain day ; and the words " every Dane " meant 
not only the fierce men who had lately come over 
the sea to plunder, but thousands of peaceful and 
well-conducted Danes, who had long been settled in 
quiet farms and in trades in every part of the 
country. 

6. There was much secret joy at the news, which 
flew like wild-fire everywhere; and the English 
took care to sharpen their blades against the coming 
of St. Brice's Day, 13th November 1002, which 
was the time chosen for the doing of this terrible 
deed. 

7. The day came, and the work was done. Men 

killed their sisters' husbands — their brothers' 
. \; wives. Little babes, torn from their Danish 

A.D. 

mothers, were cruelly put to death. Some 
Englishwomen who had married Danes were buried 
iilive, or were cut with knives in the most dreadful 
manner, and left to bleed to death. 

8. There was one Danish lady, the sister of^King 
Sweyn, who saw her children and her husband 
killed, and who, as she herself^ was led out to die, 
said that her death would be quickly and dread- 
fully 'revenged. She was right. Sweyn came 
across the sea with many ships, and for years 
the land was filled with the terrors of a most 
dreadful war. Even Edmund Ironside, the brave 
son of the Unready King, could not save the throne 
of the English from being overturned ; and a 
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X)anish kingdom under King Canute was set up in 
its room. 



<slam^ur-ingr> begging noisilf. 
In-trftd^ers, persons who go where 
they have no right. 



pre-pare', make ready, 
re-yenfi^ed^ paid for ; punished, [way. 
strut-ting^, walking in a conceited 



THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. (Part I.) 

1. The troops of William landed, without •resist- 
ance, at Pevensey near Hastings, on September 28th, 
1066, three days after the victory of Harold over 
the Norwegians at Stamford Bridge.^ The archers 
landed first — they wore short coats, and their hair 
was shaved oflF; then came the 'cavalry, wearing 
coats of mail and helmets of polished steel, and 
armed with long and strong lances, and straight 
double-edged swords. These were followed by the 
workmen of the army, carpenters, and smiths, who 
brought on shore, piece by piece, three wooden 
castles, which had been prepared beforehand. 

2. The Duke was the last to land: at the mo- 
ment his foot touched the sand, he slipped and 
fell on his face. A murmur arose, and voices called 
out, " God preserve us ! this is a bad sign." But 
William, rising, said quickly, " My lords, what is't 
you say ? Why are you 'amazed ? See, I have 
taken possession of this land with both my hands, 
and all that it contains is ours." This clever 
answer 'restored the spirits of his followers. 

3. The army took the road towards Hastings, and 
near that place marked out a camp, and raised two 
of the wooden castles to receive "pTOv'moTva, ^^^c^^es^ 
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of troops overran the neighbouring country, robbing 
and burning houses. The English fled from their 
dwellings, hiding their goods and cattle, and has- 
tened to the churches and churchyards for refuge. 
But, in their thirst for booty, the Normans paid 
little heed to the 'sanctity of places. 

4. Harold was at York, wounded, and resting 
from his labours, when a messenger arrived in great 
haste, to inform him that William of Normandy had 
landed, and had planted his banner on the English 
territory. He at once marched southwards with 
his 'victorious army, issuing, on his way, an order 
to all governors of provinces to arm their fighting- 
men, and bring them to London. A Norman who 
played the part of spy and secret agent of the 
invader, sent word to the Duke to be on his guard, 
because in four days the son of Godwin would have 
one hundred thousand men under his standard. 
Harold, too 'impatient, did not await the passing 
of the four days, but determined to march to Has- 
tings with an army only one-fourth of the size of 
that of the Duke of Normandy. 

5. As William's camp was carefully guarded 
against a surprise, Harold halted at a distance 
of seven miles from it, and suddenly changing his 
plans, 'intrenched himself, to await the enemy be- 
hind ditches and fences. Some spies, who spoke 
French, were sent to the foreign army to observe 
its strength and to learn its plans. On their return, 
they said that there were more priests in William's 
camp than there were fighting-men on the English 

side. They had mistaken for priests all the sol- 
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diers of the Norman army who wore no beards and 
had short-cut hair. 

6. The Norman Duke profited by the unfavour- 
able position in which he saw his adversary, to 
renew his demands. A monk came, in William's 
name, to require the English King to do one of 
three things : to surrender the crown to the Duke 
of Normandy; to submit the matter to the Pope; or 
to settle it by the chance of a single combat. 
Harold shortly answered, " I will not resign the 
crown : I will not refer the matter to the Pope : I 
will not fight a single combat." 

7. William again sent the Norman monk to pro- 
pose that if Harold gave up the crown to William, 
the latter would leave Harold all the land beyond 
the Humber, and would give his brother Gurth all 
the land that Godwin had held. If Harold refused 
this ofier, the monk was to say to him that he was 
a perjurer and a liar; that he and all who sup- 
ported him were 'excommunicated by the Pope; and 
that William had the Papal bull to that effect. 

8. At the word " excommunication " the English 
chiefs looked at one another, as though they stood 
in the presence of a great danger ; but they unani- 
mously took an oath to make neither peace nor truce 
with the invader, and to drive out the Normans or 
die in the attempt. 

9. Edwin and Morkar, the two great northern 
Earls, were at London, or on the road to London. 
None but volunteers came, one by one or in small 
bands, — citizens armed in haste, monks who had 
quitted their cloisters to obey t\ie e»S^ ^1 ^^\s. 
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country. Harold's two young brothers, Gurth and 
Leofwin, had joined him. The former tried to per- 
suade him not to be present in the action, but to go 
to London to seek fresh forces, while his friends 
met the attack of the Normans. Harold replied, 
that his duty forbade him to remain apart while 
others risked their lives. Too 'confident in his 
courage and his good cause, he drew up his troops, 
for the combat. 



a-xnazed^, in wonder. 
Cav^al-ry, horse soldiers. 
COn-fl-dent, trustful. [Church, 

ex-com-mu-ni-c&t-ed, put out of the 
im-pa-tient, eager ; hasty. 



In-trenclied^ guarded by trenches. 
re-sist^fuioe, being opposed. 
re-Stored^, brought back, 
sanc-tl-ty, holiness. 
ViC-t0^ri-0U8, that had won a victory. 



^ Staxn^fordBrldg^.' In Yorkshire. I of Norway, and his own brother Tostig^ 
There Harold defeated Btk/drada, King I on September 25th. 



THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. (Part II.) 

1. On the ground, which has ever since borne 
the name of Battle, the lines of the English occu- 
pied the slope of the Hill of Senlac, and were 'for- 
tified by a fence of stakes and willow hurdles. On 
the night of the 13th October, William 'announced 
to the Normans that the next day would be the 
day of battle. Priests and monks, who had followed 
the invading army in great numbers, met to pray and 
to sing hymns, while the warriors prepared their 
arms. In the other army, the night was passed in 
a very different manner. The English 'diverted 
themselves around their fires with noisily singing 
old national songs, and emptying horns filled with 
beer and wine. 
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2. Next morning the Norman army was drawn 
up in three columns of attack : in the first were the 
men-at-arms ; in the second were the "auxiliaries ; 
William in person commanded the third, 
composed of the Norman 'chivalry. The A'^,^ 
Duke was mounted on a Spanish charger, ^j^ 
and wore around his neck the most revered 

of the relics on which Harold had sworn ;^ and the 
standard which the Pope had blessed was carried at 
his side. The army soon came in sight of the English 
camp, north-west of Hastings. A Norman, named 
Taillefer,^ spurred his horse in front of the ranks 
and began the song, famous throughout Gaul, of 
Charlemagne and Roland. As he sang he played 
with his sword, throwing it far into the air, and 
catching it, as it fell, in his right hand. 

3. Coming within shot, the archers began to 
shoot their arrows, and the cross-bowmen their 
bolts ; but most of the shots were made useless 
by the high mounds of the English camp. The 
Duke then made all his archers advance, and ordered 
them to shoot not straightforward, but into the air, 
so that the arrows might fall into the enemy's camp. 
Many of the English were wounded, most of them 
in the face, by this device ; Harold himself had his 
eye pierced, with an arrow, but nevertheless con- 
tinued to issue his orders and to fight. 

4. The attack of the 'infantry and cavalry then 
commenced ; but the Normans were driven back 
from one of the gates of the camp to a deep ravine 
covered with brushwood and grass, into which they 
and their horses fell one upon anotYiex, uiA 'Oroaa. 
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{)erished in great numbers. The report spread that 
the Duke had been killed; and at this news a 
retreat commenced. William threw himself before 
the fugitives and barred their passage, threatening 
them, and striking them with his lance; then un- 
<;overing, he exclaimed, " I am here ; look at me, — I 
.still live, and, with the help of God, I will conquer." 

5. The Duke then thought of a plan to induce 
the English to quit their position : he ordered a 
thousand horse to advance and immediately to re- 
treat. The feigned flight made the English lose 
their coolness, and they all rushed in pursuit. At 
A certain distance, the fugitives turned suddenly on 
iheir pursuers ; and the English, surprised and 
thrown into disorder, were 'assailed on every side 
by blows of lances and swords, from which they 
could not defend themselves. 

6. When their ranks were broken, their breast- 
works were forced ; horse and foot made their way 
-within them, but the hand-to-hand combat was still 
^fierce. William had his horse killed under him ; 
Harold and his two brothers fell dead at the foot of 
their standard, which was torn up and replaced by 
the banner sent from Rome. Then, and not till 
then, did the 'desperate struggle end. The Norman 
horse pursued, granting quarter to none. The vic- 
tors passed the night on the field of battle ; and the 
next day at sunrise Duke William drew up his 
troops, and called over the names of all those who 
liad crossed the sea with him. 

7. The mothers and wives of those who had 
•come from the neighbourhood to fight and die with 
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their King, united to seek and to bury the bodies of 
their relations. That of King Harold lay for a long 
time on the field of battle without any one daring 
to claim it. It was at last 'recognized by his lover, 
Edith, sumamed the Beauty with the Swan's Neck. 
8. Immediately after his victory, William made 
a vow to build an abbey on the spot. The vow 
was soon 'accomplished, and the high altar of the 
new monastery was raised on the very spot where 
the standard of King Harold had been planted and 
torn down. The outer walls were traced around 
the hill which the bravest of the English had covered 
with their bodies; and the whole extent of the 
adjacent land, on which the famous scenes of the 
battle had taken place, became the property of this 
abbey, which was called, in the Norman language, 
Battle Abbey. 



ac-com-plislied, i)erformed. 
an-nonnced^, told. 
a8-8aUed^ attacked. 
auz-U-la-ries, foreign troops. 
Chly^-ry, knighthood. 



des-pe-rate, fierce. 
di-yert^d, amiised. 
for^ti-fled, guarded, 
in-fan-try, foot soldiers. 
rec-Ogr-nlzed, found ; known. 



1 Tlie relics on which Harold had 
sworn. — When a prisoner in William's 
hands in Normandf, Harold had been 
induced, by the promise of his release, 
to swear on a small altar that he would 
help William to get the English crown. 
Great was his surprise, on the altar- 



cloth being removed, to find that he 
had sworn on the bones of saints and 
other sacred things, and that his oath, 
therefore, could not be recalled. 

2 Tamefer.— He was killed early in 
the battle, but not until he had slain 
several of the enemy. 



OLD ENGLISH SOCIETY AND GOVERNMENT. 

1. At the head of the nation stood the Cyning^ 
or King. He was 'elected by the Great Council 
from among the relatives of the previous King, and 
was generally chosen on account oi bia ^\»Tkfe^s» Icyt 
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the office. The name Queen,^ and the honours of 
royalty, were given to the wife of the King, until a 
Queen of Wessex poisoned her husband. Thereafter 
the King's wife bore no title but " the Lady." 

2. Next to the King were the Ealdormen, Alder- 
men, or Elders. They governed districts called 
shires.^ They led to battle the men under their 
rule; and presided, along with the Bishops, in the 
courts of justica In earlier times they were called 
Earls, and in later times Thanes. The lowest class 
of freemen were the Ceorls (churls) or husbandmen; 
witl^ whom may be ranked the Burghers or traders 
who lived in towns. 

3. Two-thirds of the nation were serfs or slaves; 
and the sale and purchase of slaves were common, 
the price of a man being four times that of an ox. 
Many slaves were set free by the bounty of their 
masters. Others, engaging in service and in trade, 
earned money enough to buy their freedom. 

4. The Great Council of the nation was called 
Witena-gemot, or the Assembly of the Wise Men, 
or simply the Witan, and was 'composed of the 
nobles and the higher clergy. They were the 
advisers of the King in State affairs, and they 
formed the highest court of justice. 

5. The Laws were carried out by officers called 
Reeves. The chief officer in each county was called 
the Shire-reeve ; whence the modem Sheriff. The 
most common crimes were theft and murder ; and 
for these there were certain fixed fines. On the life 
of every freeman a price was set according to bis 
rank, which was called luer-gUd; that is, " man-gold." 
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When a man was murdered, the murderer was made 
to pay the wer-gild to the widow or the children of 
his victim. 

6. The Ordeal was a very 'curious mode of proving 
the guilt or the innocence of the 'accused. He was 
required to plunge his hand into boiling water, or to 
seize a red-hot bar of iron. His hand was then 
tound up by a priest ; and if in three days the 
wound was found to have been healed, the man was 
declared 'innocent ; if not, he was held to be guilty. 

7. The houses of the people 'improved very much 
during the six centuries of this period. At first 
they were nothing better than thatched huts with 
holes in the walls to admit the light. Even the 
churches and the houses of the Kings were built of 
wood, not very well jointed ; for we read of Alfred 
making lanterns to protect his candles from the 
draughts that swept through the chinks in his 
palace-walls. The dwellings of the middle and lower 
classes continued to be built of wood ; but about the 
seventh century masonry was used for the lower 
part of the chief buildings. 



ac-Glued^ charged with crime. 
COin-posed', made np. 
CU-rl-OUB, odd; singular. 



e-lect-6d, chosen. 
Im-proved^ grew better, 
in-no-cent, not guilty. 



1 Cyn'ing.— LiteraUy, the son of th4i 
cyn or tribe ; that is, the man chosen as 
chief by the whole of the people. The 
toffiz ing means " son of." 



2 QueezL — Literally, woman; Old 
English, cwen. 

3 SMreB.— DivisionB ; from Old Eng- 
lish scyrarit to cut. 



OLD ENGLISH LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 

1. The daily life of even the noblest Anglo-Saxons 
was that of a half -savage people. When ivoi ^ti^i6.%<5A^ 
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in war, the nobles amused themselves in fishing, 
hunting, and hawking ; and when the sports of the 
day were over, all — master and servants — met in 
the great hall. At the upper end of the hall, on a 
dais or raised part, was placed a rude table, under a 
'canopy of cloth, which served to ward oflF draughts 
of air, and the rain which often leaked through the 
roof ; and round this sat the lord, his family, and 
his guests. 

2. This table was served by slaves, who knelt as 
they oflFered to each guest huge joints on the spit, 
from which the chiefs cut slices with their daggers. 
The chief article of food was swine's flesh. Besides 
this, game and fish of various kinds, coarse cakes, 
and green pulse were used. The favourite drink 
was mead, a liquor made from honey. Wine, beef| 
mutton, and wheaten bread were dainties fou^d only 
at the tables of the highest. 

3. The chief servants took their meal next, and in 
turn passed the joints to the lower end of the hall, 
where slaves, hounds, and hawks quarrelled over the 
remains of the feast. 

4. The meal over, drinking began, and continued 
till many were 'intoxicated. To beguile the time, 
the Saxon harp of five strings was passed round ; 
and each took his turn in singing verses to its music. 
This general practice of the musical art is almost the 
only pleasant feature in a picture of coarse pleasure: 
but the tones of the harp were soon drowned in wild 
shouts of drunkenness, and often in the clashing of 
brawlers' swords; nor did the riot cease till sleep 
brought silence. They slept where they had feasted, 
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lying on straw or rushes, and covered with their 
clothes. 

5. The ladies spent their time more peacefully, 
and to better purpose, in needlework and spinning. 
The linen and the woollen cloths, of which the long 
cloaks and close coats of their lords were made, 
were the produce of their industry. 

6. When the Anglo-Saxons settled in Britain, 
they, like all the northern tribes of Europe, were 
heathens who worshipped idols. They set apart 
each day of the week for a particular god ; and we 
still name the days^ after their fashion. 

7. Though Christianity had been brought into 
Britain before the time of Augustine, it was not till 
he and his followers landed in Kent that the heathen- 
ism of the English was overthrown. The priests 
spent their spare time in the practice of many arts. 
Painting on glass and working in metals were 
favourite 'employments of even the highest church- 
men ; and not a few churches owed their bells and 
their coloured windows to the monks of this age. 
The •monasteries were almost the only seats of 
learning. 

Can^O-py» covering ; awning. in-tOX-i-C&t-^, the worse of drink. 

em-ploy-meiltB, works ; occupations. znoil^AB-ter-ies, monks' houses. 



1 Kame the days.— Son daeg (Sun- 
day) and Moon daeg (Monday) were set 
apart for the worship of the great lights 
of heaven; Tniscaes daeg (Tuesday), 
Wodenes da^ (Wednesday), Thores 



daeg (Thursday), and Freyaes daeg 
(Friday) were sacred to Tuisca, Woden, 
Thor, and Freya ; while Saeteres daeg 
(Saturday) was devoted to the service 
of Saetere, a water-god. 



00fe j^ejcanb. 

FEUDAL MONAECHY,—THE NORMAN LINE. 



1— WILLIAM I.-THE CONaUEROB. 

1066 TO 1087 A.D.— 21 TEARS. 

William was crowned at London, on Christmas-day, 1066. At first 
he was just and merciful ; but when the English began to plot against 
the Normans, he treated them with great cruelty. He took away their 
estates and gave them to Normans, who paid for them by service in 
war. Thus began the Feudal System. The Domesday Book — ^an 
account of every estate in England — ^was made in 1086. The Curfew 
Bell was a signal for fires to be put out at night. In making the New 
Forest many villages were destroyed. William's death was caused by 
an accident when on horseback. 



HEREWAED THE ENGLISHMAN. 

1. An East Anglian chief called Leofric had a 
son named Hereward. The people of East Anglia^ 
were famous for the rough 'hardihood to which they 
reared their children. A common 'practice was to 
take a boy by neck and heels and heave him up on 
the sloping thatch of a cottage, to try his strength. 
If he managed to cling to the roof with hands and 
knees, he was thought to be worth keeping ; if he 
fell, he was obliged to go and seek his fortune be- 
yond the bounds of East Anglia. 

2. There is little wondex \j\i«i.\» ^owwjg^ Hereward, 
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trained in such a way, grew up fearless and daring ; 
and in these qualities he so outstripped his com- 
panions that he gained the victory in all sports. If 
in wrestling he was tripped and thrown, he world 
spring up sword in hand, and change a friendly 
•contest into a bloody duel ! 

3. Such conduct turned many against him, and 
he got into so many quarrels with the neighbours, 
that his father was forced to ask Edward the Con- 
fessor to make the troublesome boy an 'outlaw. So 
Hereward left his home, and lived the life of a 
wanderer. 

4. His 'valour was so remarkable, even in an age 
of great fighting men, that songs were made in his 
honour, and his praise was sung by minstrels when 
they struck their harps in the castle-halLs after 
supper. When the news reached his native place 
that the high-spirited boy, who had been driven 
away, had become a great hero of war, there was 
much joy. 

5. Some time after the Norman Conquest, Here- 
ward returned home. Finding a French knight in 
possession of his dead father's lands, he lost no time 
in raising a band to drive out the stranger. But 
the Frenchman was aided by all the force of the 
Conqueror, so that Hereward was obliged to form 
what was called the Camp of Refuge in the Isle of 
Ely,* a place so surrounded with marshes as to be 
secure from almost any attack. 

6. Hereward then went to his uncle, who was 
an abbot, and asked to be made a knight. The 
'ceremony was completed in the usual vjoy, V\VXi>2tife 
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midnight watching in the church. For the offence 
of knighting Hereward, the abbot would have been 
expelled by the Conqueror ; but he died in time to 
prevent this. A Norman monk was then sent to take 
the abbot's place; but the men of Ely managed, before 
he came, to seize all the gold and silver in the abbey, 
and to carry it off to their camp among the reeds. 

7. The new abbot then sought the aid of the 
French knight who held Hereward's lands, and to- 
gether they went to hunt for the robbers in their 
refuge of swamps and brushwood. While the French 
knight was beating the ground in vain, Hereward, 
who knew evfery inch of the district, suddenly 
appeared before the 'bewildered abbot, as he was 
prudently waiting on the edge, and carried him off 
a prisoner to the central camp, from which he did 
not get free until he had paid a heavy ransom. 

8. Movements so daring brought William the 
Conqueror in person to the scene ; but even he was 
baffled until some faithless monks of Ely showed the 
Normans a secret path through the swamps into 
the isle, on condition that their abbey should be 
spared. When Hereward saw that his position was 
hopeless, he waded through the marshes with a 
few chosen friends, and escaped. It is said that he 
afterwards married a rich English lady, and was 
taken into friendship by the Conqueror. 



be-wU^ered, puzzled, 
cer-e-mon-y, the service or form of 

making a knight. 
con-test, struggle. 



hard-l-hood, firm boldness. 
OUt^law, one beyond the protection of 
prac^tlce, custom. Lthe law. 

yal^ur, bravery. 



^ East Anglla.— Now Norfolk and I * The Isle of Ely.— The northern 



Suffolk. 



paxl ot Cambridgeshire. 
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2.-WILLIAM II.-RTTFTTS. 

1087 TO 1100 A.D.— 13 TEARS. 

William II., sumamed Rufus, or the Red, was the third son of the 
Conqueror. A plot was formed to set Robert, William's brother, on 
the throne, but William defeated it, and was crowned King. William 
then made war on Robert, and took part of Normandy from him. 
The King quarrelled with Archbishop Anselm about the revenues of 
the see, which William unlawfully retained. Anselm at last left Eng- 
land, and appealed to the Pope. In those days Peter the Hermit went 
over Europe preaching a crusade. One of those who went to the Holy 
Land was Robert ; and he pledged his lands to William for a large 
bvan. R\ifus was killed in the New Forest by the arrow of Sir Walter 
TyrreL 

THE CRUSADES. 

1. In the reign of William Rufus all Europe was 
stirred by the Crusades or Wars of the Cross. 
Christians were fond of making journeys to the 
Holy Land, and especially of worshipping in the 
Church of the Holy 'Sepulchre at Jerusalem — a 
church supposed to be built over the tomb in which 
our Saviour had lain. But for many years Jerusalem 
had been in the hands of unbelievers called Saracens, 
and they treated the Christian 'pilgrims with great 
cruelty. 

2. The pilgrims were made to pay large sums of 
money before they were allowed to enter Jerusalem, 
and while there they were robbed and ill-treated in 
many ways. At last a monk called Peter the Her- 
mit, who had seen the sufferings of the pilgrims, 
went over Europe, calling on kings and princes, 
nobles and knights, to march to the Holy City and 
•rescue it from the hands of the Saracens. 

3. Peter s heart had been moved to "^iV^ -^V^w.V'b 
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saw the cruelties heaped upon the Christian pil- 
grims, and now it burned with holy anger against 
their enemies. He addressed vast crowds, often in 
the open air; and as the people gazed on his pale and 
anxious face, and listened to his glowing words, their 
hearts were stirred, and they called out for leaders 
to march them against the unbelievers. " It is the 
will of God," they cried, " it is the wUl of God." 

4. Thousands of eager soldiers gathered around 
the banner of the Cross. Each of them wore on his 
left shoulder a cross of red or of white cloth, and 
many of them had the same figure on their shields. 
Princes, kings, and emperors put themselves at the 
head of these crusades. One of the first to do so 
was Robert, Duke of Normandy, brother of William 
Rufus. 

5. When the Crusaders reached the Holy Land, 
they had to 'endure great hardships. The Saracens 
were brave soldiers, and the Crusaders had often to 
fight when they were wearied with long marching 
and weak from the want of food. 

6. Many great and bloody battles were fought in 
Palestine, and thousands of brave Englishmen, French- 
men, and Germans left their bones to bleach on the 
plains of the Holy Land. 

7. At length the Crusaders reached Jerusalem; 
and after a siege of five weeks it was carried by 
assault. Godfrey, a brave French knight, who was 
the leader of the Crusade, planted his standard on 
the wall of the city, and was hailed by his -followers 
as ." King of Jerusalem." But he was too pious and 
ixx) humble to accept so proud a title, and he 
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'preferred to call himself " Defender of the Holy 
Sepolehre." 

8. There were aJtog-ether eight Cruaadftft, ot "^Ocj 
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Wars. Very few of them were 'successful. After 
a time the men who took part in them did so from 
the love of glory and the hope of 'plunder, and not 
from the love of the Cross. They did good in one 
way, however: they 'accustomed men to travel, 
and they led Western merchants to trade in the 
riches of the East. 



ac-cus-tomed, used. 
en-dure^ bear ; suffer, 
pil-grims, travellers, 
plunder, robbery ; booty. 



pre-ferred', wished rather, 
rescue, deliver, 
sep-ul-chre, tomb. 
SUC-cess-ftQ, effective. 



3.-HENRY I.-BEATTCLEEC. 

1100 TO 1135 A.D.— 35 YEARS. 

Rufus was succeeded by his brother Henry I., the youngest son of 
the Conqueror. Beauclerc means " fine scholar," and Henry got the 
name, because he was learned for a King in those days. Robert 
should have got the crown; but he was in the Holy Land. On 
his return he gave up his claim, for a yearly pajonent of a large 
sum of money. Afterwards Henry confined him for twenty-eight 
years in Cardiff Castle. There he died : some say that his eyes were 
burned out by Henry's order. Henry recalled Archbishop Anselm, 
but he afterwards quarrelled with him about the right of investiture 
and homage. In the end, the Ejng abandoned his claim to investi- 
ture, but retained that to homage. By this King's marriage with 
Edith-Matilda of Scotland, the Norman and English royal lines were 
united. Henry's son Prince William was drowned in the wreck of the 
White Ship (1120). 

ARCHBISHOP ANSELM. 

1. There had begun in the reign of Rufus a 
great quarrel between the Crown and the Church, 
which lasted, under different forms, till the time of 
King John. The man who did battle for the 
Church most 'vigorously against Rufus and Henry 
tl2e First was Archbishop Anselm. 
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2. Anselm was a native of the north of Italy. 
As his father was a nobleman, he had been 
brought up in 'luxury and idleness. An early 
desire to enter the Church had been quenched by 
the life of pleasure which he led. After his 
mother's death, his father's harshness drove him 
from home. 

3. Wandering through France with a companion, 
he came to the famous Abbey of Bee in Normandy, 
the head of which was the great scholar and teacher 
Lanfranc. He soon became Lanfranc's favourite 
pupil and disciple, and was chosen to assist him in 
his duties. 

4. Anselm's desire to follow a religious life now 
returned, and he became a monk. After the Nor- 
man conquest of England, when Lanfranc was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Anselm 'succeeded him as 
head or prior of the Abbey of Bee. 

5. Lanfranc died in 1089. Rufus, who had 
then been King for two years, and who was a 
greedy and wicked man, kept the see vacant, in 
order that he might use the 'revenues for his own 
purposes. When this had lasted for nearly four 
years, the King was seized with a serious illness, and 
in a fit of 'remorse he sent for Anselm. 

6. Though very unwilling to do so, Anselm agreed 
to accept of the office of Archbishop. When the 
King 'recovered, he returned to his former practices, 
keeping in his own hand Church livings and selling 
Church offices for money. He even kept back part 
of the revenues of the see of Canterbury. 

7. This and other causes led to a fiet^^ qjm^xx^ 
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between the King and the archbishop, the end of 
which was that Anselm left England. He went to 
Rome, and laid his case before the Pope; who in 
<5onsequence threatened to excommunicate Rufus — 
that is, to put him out of the Christian Church. 

8. Soon after he came to the throne, Henry the 
T'irst recalled Anselm and 'restored him to the office 
of archbishop. Henry did this in order to obtain 
the support of the Church in his possession of the 
throne, to which his elder brother Robert had a 
better claim than he. 

9. On Robert's return from the Holy Land, he 
invaded England and claimed the crown. Henry 
collected an army and went to meet his brother. 
The two armies lay within sight of each other for 
several days without a blow being struck. Anselm 
then 'mediated between the brothers and brought 
about peace. Robert was to retain Normandy and 
to give up his claim to England on receiving an 
annual pension of 3,000 marks.^ 

10. By-and-by the contest between the Church 
and the Crown broke out afresh. Two ceremonies 
were performed when a bishop took possession of 
his see. He received from the King a ring and a 
'crosier — the symbols of spiritual duty and power. 
This was called investiture. The bishop was 
further required to do homage for his lands and 
temporal possessions to the King as his feudal 
superior. 

11. The right of investiture possessed by the 
sovereign really gave him the power of appointing 
bishops, because, by refusing investiture, he could 
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set aside any bishop elected by the dean and 
chapter. To this control the Church strongly 
objected ; and Anselm refused to receive investiture 
at Henry's hands. 

12. A long and bitter quarrel followed, and as 
the King and the archbishop could not come to 
terms, the latter again left England and remained 
abroad for three years. At last a 'compromise was 
arrived at. At the Council of London in 1107, 
Henry agreed to give up his claim of investiture, 
but kept his right to homage for the temporal pos- 
sessions of each see or abbey. Anselm then returned 
to England. He died at Canterbury in 1109. 

13. The reign of Henry the First, which lasted 
thirty-five years, marks an important stage in the 
history of England. When he came to the throne, 
the difference between conquerors and conquered 
was well marked ; before the end of his reign it 
had 'disappeared. 

14. "Under him, Normans bom on English 
ground grew up as Englishmen; they felt as 
Englishmen when the second restoration of the 
reign of law brought with it, as its dark side, the 
"•preference of men from beyond the sea to the sons 
of the soil of either race. With all his faults, his 
vices, his occasional crimes, Henry the Clerk, the first 
of the new line who was truly an English -^theling, 
must rank before all other Kings as the re-founder 
of the English nation. 

15. "He is himself the 'embodiment of the pro- 
cess by which the Norman on English soil washed 
oflf the varnish of his two centuries* sojoutii by t>\\ft 
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Seine,^ and came back to his true place in the older 
Teutonic fellowship of Anglo-Saxon and Dane."* 
That is to say, the Normans, who were originally 
Norsemen — that is, Teutons — ceased to be French- 
men when they came to England, and became 



Teutons again. 

COm-pro-mise, bai^ain, each side 

giving up something. 
Cro^Sier, a staff with a crook at the top. 
dis-ap-peared^ gone oat of sight, 
em-bod-i-ment, the sign or symbol, 
lux-u-ry, fine living, 
me^-ftt-ed, arranged. 



1 Marks — \ mark was 13s. 4d., so 
that 3,000 marks would equal £2,000 of 
our money; but that sum would go 
much further in those days than now. 



pref^r-ence, choosing rather. 
re-COV^red, grew well again. 
re-morse^ sorrow for sin. 
re-stored^ put back ; returned, 
rev^e-nues, money. 
BUC-ceed-ed, came after. 
Vlg^r-OUB-ly, strongly. 



2 By the Seine.— in Normandy, 
which had been ceded to the Normans 
in the tenth century (911 A.D.X and to 
which the Norsemen gave its name. 



4.— STEPHEN. 

1135 TO 1154 A.D.— 19 TEARS. 

Henry had appointed his daughter Maud as his heir ; but Stephen 
of Blois {BVwa')j her cousin, seized the crown. David, King of Scot- 
land, who was Maud's uncle, invaded England on her behalf. He was 
defeated at Northallerton. A civil war followed. Stephen was taken 
prisoner at Lincoln in 1141, and Maud became Queen ; but she ruled 
badly and had to flee. Her chief supporter, the Earl of Gloucester, 
was taken prisoner, and was exchanged for Stephen, who once more 
sat on the throne. By-and-by Maud's son Henry invaded England, 
and Stephen agreed that he should succeed him on the throne ; which 
he did in 1154. 



THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 

1. In the reign of King Stephen, a battle was 
fought between the Normans and the Scots, which 
is known in history as the Battle of the Standard. 



* E. A. Freeman. 
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It was the first time that the Norman lance and 
the Scottish broadsword had crossed jn battle. 

2. King Stephen's claim to the English throne 
was opposed by Matilda, or Maud, the daughter of 
Henry the First and the widow of Count Geoffrey 
of Anjou. 

3. David the First of Scotland, although a very 
quiet King, more given to building abbeys than to 
shedding blood, marched three times into the north 
of England to fight in behalf of Matilda, his niece, 
against the soldiers of King Stephen. The third 
•invasion brought him into the north of Yorkshire. 
All was fright and hurry among the English farmers 
and monks who dwelt in that part of the land ; for 
the march of the Scottish King had been so swift 
that there was no time for Stephen to reach the 
scene of action. 

4. The old Archbishop of York 'collected an army 
— a strange force, whose leaders were chiefly clergy- 
men. In order to give a show of religion to the 

cause, he ffot a four-wheeled car, and tied 

. . 1138 

to its centre the mast of a ship. At the 

top of the mast he fixed a large cross ; 

under which, spreading like wings on each side, 

were the 'banners of three saints, held in great 

•reverence in that part of England. In the centre 

of the cross was set a silver box, containing a little 

cake of bread which had received the blessing of 

the priest. 

5. Around this standard, which gave its name to 
the battle, the English army gathered on the moor 
of Northallerton.^ There were two kind^ o£ ^^V 

(719> ^ 
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ing men in the English anriy ; — Norman knights 
dressed in steel armour, and armed with lances 
and swords ; and English archers, armed with long 
bows, and arrows a full yard from point to notch. 

6. The Scottish army was made up of very dif- 
ferent kinds of soldiers. Following a bunch of 
heather on a lance, which was all the standard they 
boasted, came a few knights and men in armour, a 
body of Lowland pikemen with breastplates, and a 
number of archers from the dales.^ Then came a 
rabble of half -naked men from Galloway^ and the 
Highlands, some carrying long pikes, and others 
armed with broadswords and leathern shields. 

7. The Galloway men so troubled King David 
by their out-cry for a front place in the battle, 
that he was forced to allow them to begin the 
attack. They advanced through a fog towards the 
position of the English army. There happened to 
be in David's camp at the time two nobles who 
were connected as owners of land with both Scot- 
land and England, and who were therefore very 
•anxious to bring about a peace. They bore the 
great historic names of Bruce and Baliol. They 
tried all they could to turn David from the war ; 
but they failed. Then they took horse, and rode 
away to the camp at Northallerton to make known 
the approach of the Scots. 

8. When the Bishop of Durham, who acted as 
leader of the English force, heard the news, he 
gathered his men around the standard car, from 
which he read a prayer and made a speech. 
Scarcely had he finished, when through the mist 
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were heard the shouts of "Alban! Alban!"* — the 
Highland war-cry. 

9. Then the torrent of wild men came streaming 
on in a furious rush. For a moment the 'solid array 
of the Norman knights around the banners of the 
saints reeled and broke ; but it was only for a 
moment. They soon closed again around the car, 
and the 'stalwart Yorkshiremen made such havoc 
with their bows, that the Highlanders fell back in 
'confusion like a wave that had broken itself on an 
opposing rock. 

10. But wave after wave flowed on ; and the nor- 
thern warriors did not pause until nearly all their 
spea^rs and swords were broken in the unequal strife. 
The lance and the armour had beaten the broadsword 
and the plaid; but the Norman knights and men-at- 
arms had learned how hard a Scotsman could smite 
with his wheeling blade, and how bravely he could 
pour his life out in fighting the battles of his King. 

anx-ious, eager; desirous. In-va-sion, inroad. 

1>an-neni, flags. revier-ence, respect. 

COl-lect^d, gathered. SOl-id ar-ray', close battle order. 

COn-fa-BiOII, disordw. Stal-wart, strong. 



1 NorthaU^erton, 28 miles north- 
east of York. 

2 The dales, the Lowland vaUeys— 
Tweeddale, Teviotdale, and others. 

< Gaiaoway, a district in the south- 
irest of Scotland, comprising Wigtown 
and Kirkcudbright. 

* Alban, Alhyn, or Alpin, the mgh- 



land name for Scotland, is the same 
word as Albion, the name given to the 
whole island in early times. The name 
is believed to mean "White Island," 
and was probably given to the island 
by the Gauls on account of the chalk 
clififs of the south coast, the part of the 
country first seen by them. 



THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 



1. The Normans brought with them into England 
(1066) the Feudal System, which contrnvxed \»o \v^^ 
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great power over English society until after the last 
Norman King fell on Bosworth field (1485). It is 
true that there were some traces of a 'similar plan 
among the Angles and the Saxons ; but the system 
was fully carried out on the Continent, and chiefly 
among the Normans. 

2. It took its name from feod, or feud, a piece 
of land ; and its leading .feature was, that all land 
was under military 'tenure, — ^which means that a 
tenant, instead of paying his whole rent in corn, 
or cattle, or money, gave only a small portion of 
these, and for the rest was obliged to fight under his 
lord's banner, without any pay, when called to arms. 

3. The King owned all the land : he gave large 
districts to the nobles; they subdivided these among 
the gentry (the English thanes, called by the Nor- 
mans franklins^) ; these, again, sublet their land to 
their vassals ; — ^in every case the higher 'requiring 
from the lower service in war. When the King 
needed an army, he 'summoned his barons ; they 
called to arms their franklins ; these, their vassal;^ 
and retainers ; and thus a large force was gathered 
aroimd the royal standard. The lowest classes of 
society under the Normans were the villeiTis^ and 
the serfs, 

4. Closely connected with the Feudal System 
was Chivalry or knighthood. As a knight, the 
King was on a level with the poorest gentleman, 
and had to pass through the same training — serving 
first as a page, and then as an esquire, before he re- 
ceived his golden spurs and took the vows of knight- 
hood. The night before the 'ceremony, the 'candidate 
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for knightly honours held his watch or vigil, when, 
within some dark church, amid the tombs of the 
fallen brave, he kept a lonely and silent watch over 
the arms he was about to assume. 

5. The Knight, when fully dressed, was clad 
from head to heel in armour, formed of steel plates 
fastened firmly together : below this he wore a dress 
of soft leather. On his helmet was a crest ; on his 
three-pointed shield a device — the origin of our 
coat-of-arms. His chief weapon was the lance; but 
besides, he wore a two-handed sword, and a dagger 
called " the dagger of mercy," used to kill a fallen 
foe; and he often carried a battle-axe or mace. 

6. A knight sometimes gave a challenge to his 
foes by hanging up at his castle gate his badge, his 
shield, or his horn. Any one who accepted the chal- 
lenge rode up to the castle gate and touched the 
shield or the horn with his lance. The meaning of 
that was, that he was prepared to fight with the 
knight to whom it belonged. If he touched the 
horn with the butt-end of his lance, that implied 
that he invited his adversary to a friendly trial of 
strength ; if with the point of his lance, it meant 
that the fight was to be for life or death. 

7. The chief sport of chivalry was the .Tourna- 
ment, or joust. It was held within an enclosed 
space called **the lists." Ladies and nobles sat 
around in raised galleries, while the lower orders 
thronged outside the barriers to witness the sport. 
At each end of the lists tents were pitched for the 
rival knights. At sound of trumpet the 'combatants 
dashed at full gallop from opposite siAfcs, ^jiv'&l xw^X^ 
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in the centre with a "terrible shock. If the knights 
were equally matched, the lances flew into splinters. 
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and the horses w^re thrown back on their haunches; 
but if one struck with stronger and surer aim, 
whether the helmet or the shield of his rival, the 
unlucky knight was hurled from the saddle to the 
ground, stunned and bleeding, and bruised by his 
heavy armour. 

8. After the tilting, the lower classes held sports, 
the 'favourite being archeiy, bull-baiting, and play- 
ing at quarter-staff. The last-named was a kind of 
cudgel-playing ; the staff was a pole about six feet 
long, which the combatants grasped in the middle — 
striking, parrying, and thrusting with both ends. 
Very similar to the tournament was the Trial by 
Combat; which was an appeal to the justice of 
Heaven. 



ean^-date, appUcant 

Mr^mon-y, o.servance; religious 

form. 
00lll-lNlt^4tIlt8, fighters ; opponents. 
far-YOVa-ite, best liked. 



re-qnlr^lng, claiming, 
slm-i-lar, like, 
snxn-moiied, called together. 
ten-ure, holding. 
tar-ri-ble, dreadful. 



1 Frank'llXLS. — Freeholders ; men 
who held their land for themselves and 
fbair heirs for ever. 

s YilOelnB.— Those who held lands 



at the will of their lord. The word 
most probably means dwellers in ril- 
lageSf which at first sprang up near the 
castles of the great lords. 



NORMAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 

1. The castles of the Normans were built not for 
home-comfort, but for safety. The feature by which 
they are known is the rounded arch, as opposed to 
the pointed arch and lancet-shaped window of the 
Gothic style. 'Encircled by a wall about twelve 
feet high, stood the Keep. This was a square 
tower of five stories, with walls ten feet thick. 
Bound the whole castle ran a moat, ot d%^^ ^\\.^\ 
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over which, in front of the gateway, was thrown a 
drawbridge, 'defended at its outer end by a tower, 
called the Barbican. 

2. In their manner of life the Normans were 
more temperate and refined than the Saxons. They 
had only two regular meals : dinner, taken by 
the higher classes at nine in the morning ; and 
supper, at four or five in the afternoon. The Nor- 
mans brought into England the use of the chief 
flesh meats found on our tables. This change is 
curiously seen in our language, where we find the 
words 'denoting the living animal — ox, sheep, calf, 
pig — ^to be English; while the words applied to the 
flesh used as food — beef, mutton, veal, pork — are 
Norman or French in their origin. 

3. The hiorher classes of Normans drank * foreign 
wines, and closed their feasting with a draught called 
"the grace-cup." The lower classes drank home- 
brewed ale. The sleeping rooms of the great con- 
tained rude wooden bedsteads with coarse coverlets; 
but the mass of the people were obliged to content 
themselves with straw and sheepskins. 

4. In dress, as in food, the Normans brought in 
many new fashions. The 'gallant of this time was 
closely shaven, had long hair covering the shoulders, 
and wore a loose 'doublet, girt with a fine belt, and 
reaching half way down the leg. Over this was a 
short cloak, richly furred and laced with gold. 

5. The shoes were the strangest article of dress. 
They had very long toes, pointed and twisted like 
the horns of a ram, and sometimes fastened to the 
knees with chains of gold or silver. A bonnet of 
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velvet, and long hose fastened to the doublet by 
very many strings called pointSy completed the 
dress. 

6. The Norman ladies wore an undergown of silk 
called a kirtle, over which hung a loose wide-sleeved 
robe reaching to the ground. The clergy, who were 
known by wearing heavy gold signet-rings, often 
vied with the gallants of the day in the richness 
and fashion of their dress. 

7. Ever since the Conquest, a struggle for the 
upper -hand had been going on between the Old 
English and Norman languages. About the time of 
Magna Carta (1215) a 'reaction began, which ended 
in the triumph of the former tongue. Three-fifths 
of our Modem English may be traced to Old 
English. 

8. 'Surnames were brought into general use by 
the Normans. They were 'derived from various 
sources, of which the most fruitful were personal 
qualities, as Armstrong, Whitehead, Swift ; and oc- 
cupations or trades, as Smith, Falconer, Taylor, 
Miller. Many were formed from Christian names 
by adding the Danish son, as Wilson; the Old English 
ing, as Clavering ; the Celtic Mac or 0, as Macdon- 
ald, O'Connell ; or the Norman Fitz, as Fitzgerald. 

de-fend-ed, guarded ; protected. g'al-lant^, gay man ; fop. 

de-nfit^ingi meaning. re-ac-tiOZl| an opposite tendency or 

de-rlved', drawn. current. 

dOUb^leti waistcoat. sur^name, additional name; that is, 

en-dr^ed, surrounded. a name added to that given at bap- 

fOX^ign, from abroad. tism. 
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THE PLANTAGENETS— HOUSE OF ANJOU 



5 .— HEITEY II.— CTJETMAHTLE. 

1154 TO 1189 A.D.— 35 TKABS. 

Henry II., the first King of the House of Anjou, saooeeded 
peaceably on the death of Stephen. He ruled all England 
and the greater part of France. He subdued Wales and Ireland. 
He destroyed the castles of many of the barons. He took Thomas 
Becket into favour and made him Archbishop of Canterbury, 
expecting through him to rule the clergy ; but Becket took the part of 
the clergy against Henry. The quarrel between the Church and the 
Crown was revived. In the end Becket was murdered in the Cathedral 
at Canterbury. To appease the Pope, Henry did penance at Becket's 
tomb. He went to Ireland in 1172 and received the submission of 
several chiefs. He quarrelled with his sons, and he died of grief on 
hearing that his favourite son John had gone against him. 



STRONGBOWS INVASION OF IRELAND. 

1. While King Henry the Second was living in 
France, a huge Irishman, called Dermot MacMor- 
rogh, paid him a visit, which led to a Norman 
invasion of Ireland. A wicked woman, named 
Devorgilla, who was the wife of an Irish prince, 
had induced Dermot, then King of Leinster, to carry 
her off from an island in Meath, where her stem 
husband had shut her up. This caused a war, in 
which Dermot was defeated and driven from his 
throne. 

2. He found his way to Henry ; and he promised, 
if the English King would help to restore him, that 
he would hold his kingdom as a subject of the 
English crown — that he would, in fact, become 
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Henry's vassal. Not being then able to go across, 
Henry gave Dermot a letter allowing him to enlist 
the English nobles in his cause. 

3. Dermot stayed a good while at Bristol, try- 
ing to get the neighbouring nobles to undertake 
his quarrel. At last Richard Strongbow, Earl of 
Pembroke, agreed to assist him in return for the 
hand of his daughter Eva, and for having been made 
heir to the crown of Leinster. Two knights 
crossed the sea before Strongbow was ready, ^ 
and with only a few hundred men seized the 
cities of Wexford and Dublin. We may understand 
the kind of 'warfare that was waged from the fact 
that three hundred Irish heads were once laid in a 
heap at the feet of Dermot. 

4. A little later, there went over a Norman 
knight called Raymond the Fat, who acted for 
Strongbow. When he had taken seventy prisoners, 
he carried them to the top of a high rock, the 
foot of which was washed by the sea, and having 
broken their bones with clubs, he flung them down 
the 'precipice into the water. 

5. Strongbow himself then went over, although 
Henry had sent him w^ord not to do so. His first 
•exploit was the siege of Waterford. Then almost 
every town was surrounded by a wall ; and the great 
object of besiegers was of course to make a hole, or, 
as it is called, a breach in this defence. Strongbow 
managed to cut away the supports of a wooden 
house which was built into the wall of Water- 
ford ; and when the house fell, it tore away a large 
piece of the wall. Through the bT^BJc\\ V!tvws» \s\sAfe 
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the Normans rushed, and soon the streets were 
strewed with dead bodies. 

6. Strongbow then marched to Dublin, which he 
took in a somewhat 'similar way. Just when his 
force had been thinned by a command from the 
English King that all loyal knights should return 
to England, a band of Danes in armour, whose red 
shields were the terror of all that coast, attacked 
the defences of the city. But the Norman knights 
easily beat off these rude sailors. There was then a 
great 'blockade of Dublin, which lasted two months, 
and so 'reduced the strength of the Norman garrison 
that it was on the point of yielding to the besiegers. 

7. But the Normans resolved on a final dash. 
At nine one morning they rushed out from the 
opened gate and charged the whole army. So 
sudden and so fierce was their onset, that the 
Irish army, although numbering thirty thousand, 
fled in terror at sight of the soldiers in armour, with 
their levelled spears and with white feathers stream- 
ing from their helmets. 

8. This success gave the Normans a secure footing 
in Ireland. After the fighting was over, Henry, 

who had forgiven the 'disobedience of Strong- 
ri ^^^> sailed to Ireland. He took up his 

quarters at Dublin, in a large house made 
of wicker-work. There he ate his Christmas dinner 
along with a number of the Irish chiefs, who swore 
fealty to him as their over-lord. 



block-ade', shutting np ; surrounding 

with troops. 
dia-O-h&^'&BiCQ, refusal to obey. 
eX'ploit^, feat. 



prec-i-pice, cliff. 

re-duced^ brought down ; lessened. 

Bim-i-Iar, like. 

wax'tBiXe, Agbting. 
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6.-EICHABJ) I.-COETJE DE LIOIT, OE THE 

LIOir-HEAET. 

1189 TO 1199 A.D.— 10 YEARS. 

Henry II. was succeeded by his son Richard I. Of his reign of ten 
years, Richard spent only six months in England. After forcing 
money from his subjects, especially from the Jews, he joined the King 
of France in the Third Crusade. They took Acre, but were not strong 
enough to take Jerusalem. On his way back to England he was ship- 
wrecked, and fell into the hands of the Emperor of Germany, who 
cast him into prison. His people paid a great sum for his freedom. 
His death was caused by an arrow- wound in France. 



THE ADVENTURES OF THE LION-HEART. 

1. A great thundering of drums and pealing of 
horns greeted the ships of the English King 

as they sailed into the roads of Acre.^ For ?" 
two years the siege of that city had been 
going on, and the plain around was rough with the 
graves and bones of the fallen. Saladin,^ perched 
like a watchful eagle on the top of Mount Carmel, 
had actually for some time been besieging the 
besiegers.^ 

2. But the coming of the English King made 
a 'wonderful change. With his own hands he 
showed his soldiers how to work the battering- 
rams and other engines of war ; and, when sickness 
seized him, he made some of them carry him on a 
mattress to the trenches, where he lay giving orders. 
This 'perseverance 'frightened the defenders of Acre. 
They lost heart and gave up the city four days 
after Richard's arrival. 

3. During these four days an event had hap- 
pened which was to have a great efife^.^ ^\i 
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Bichard in future. Among the attacking princes 
was the Duke of Austria, who took a tower and 
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planted his banner on the captured wall. This 
offended Richard, who had taken the chief com- 
mand ; and in a fit of anger he tore down the flag, 
and threw it 'scornfully into the ditch below. The 
Duke could not then give way to his feeling of 
•revenge : he nursed it for a fitting time, which 
came by-and-by, as we shall see. 

4. Richard, armed with a battle-axe, on the head 
of which the best smiths in England had spent their 
strength and their skill, was always in the thickest 
of the fight. He earned so terrible a name, that 
the Saracen women used to frighten their crying 
children by threatening that King Richard would 
come and take them. 

5. He fought at Azotus,* and took Jaffa ;^ but 
wind, rain, hunger, and sickness prevented him 
from advancing nearer than within twelve miles of 
Jerusalem. When he fell back on Askelon,^ he 
began to repair the ruined walls of the place ; and 
he himself worked with pick-axe and trowel, hoping 
by his example to lead the Princes to forget their 
rank for a time. 

6. Here he had another quarrel with the Duke 
of Austria. When asked by Richard to take his 
turn at building the walls, that haughty Prince 
replied that he would do nothing of the kind, since 
his father had not been either a mason or a car- 
penter. Flaming up with sudden fury, Richard 
seized him by the throat and kicked him from the 
place. And then he drove both the Duke and the 
Duke's vassals from the town. 

7. At last Richard and Saladin, growing tvc^d q>1 
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war, made a truce for three years, three months, 
three weeks, and three days — the number here 
repeated so often being thought sacred. The last 
•glimpse which Richard caught of the Holy Land, 
as he sailed away from Acre, 'consisted of the 
snowy tops of Lebanon. Stretching out his arms 
before the last white summit had faded from his 
view, he cried, " Most Holy Land, I 'commend thee 
to God's keeping. May he give me life and health 
to return and rescue thee from the "Infidel." 

8. When Richard was near Marseilles,^ fearing 
the French King or some other of his many 
foes, he turned his ship about and sailed up 
the Adriatic,® intending to make the journey over- 
land by another route. A storm drove him on the 
coast. Travelling over the mountains there, hu 
train of attendants 'dwindled in numbers, until he 
was left with one knight and one page ; and his 
wretchedness was increased by broken health and 
lack of food. 

9. When in this state, he fell into the hands of 

the Duke of Austria, whose banner he had 

torn from the battlements of Acre, and whom 

he had kicked in the trenches of Askelon! 

By the Duke, Richard was sold to the Emperor for 

a large sum, and was securely locked up in a 

Tyrolese castle.® 

10. His skill in poetry and his love of music 
enabled him to pass the time pleasantly enough. 
With these arts is connected that pretty story of his 
•discovery by the singing of the 'minstrel Blondel, 
which has been so often told, in prose and in verse. 
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11. According to another story, which is more 
likely to be the true one, the Emperor wrote a 
letter to Philip of France, mentioning the place in 
which Richard was shut up ; and it was this 
letter, the contents of which became known 
to the Chancellor of England, that let out the 
secret. When it became known where Richard was, 
his people set to work to raise a sum of money, by 
means of which he was 'ransomed. 



1194 

A.D. 



COm-mend', commit ; give up. 
COQ-sist^edi was made up. 
dl8-C0V^r-y, being found. 
dwln-dled, grew less, 
frightened, fiUed with fear. 
glimpse, short or passing view. 



In-fl-del, unbeliever. 
mlil-Strel, singer. 

ransomed, bought back. 

re-Yenge', desire to strike back. 
SCOm-ful-ly, with scorn or contempt. 
WOn^er-ful, surprising. 



' A'cre.— A fortified city of Syria, on 
the Levant, near the foot of Mount 
Carmel. 

3 Sal'adlXL— The Sultan, or Moham- 
medan King. 

^Besiegiiig the besiegers.— Sur- 
rounding and attacking the army that 
was surrounding and attacking the city. 

* Azo^tUS, or Ash'dod.— A village of 
Palestine, on the coast, 21 miles south 
of Jaffa. 

' Jaf ^fa (the Joppa of the New Tes- 



tament).— On the coast of Palestine, S3 
miles north-west of Jerusalem. 

As^elOXL— On the coast of Pales- 
tine, 10 miles south-west of Axotus, 
and 34 from Jerusalem. 

7 MarBeilles^— A French sea -port 
on the Gulf of Lions. 

8 The Adriatic.— The sea east of 
Italy, separating it from Turkey. 

9 T^Olese^ castle.— A castle in the 
Tyrol, the province of Austria nearest 
to Switzerland. 



7.-J0Hir-LACKLAirD. 

1199 TO 1216 A.D.— 17 YEARS. 

John was Richard's brother. He put to death his nephew Arthur, 
who was the rightful heir ; and he lost, in consequence, all his French 
provinces. He then quarrelled with the Pope, who ordered the French 
King to invade England. John then yielded to the Pope, and called 
him his over-lord. He next quarrelled with his barons, who forced 
him to sign Magna Cartas a paper in which he promised never more 
to oppress his people. When he broke his promise, the barons called 
over Prince Louis of France, ^ohn and his army were nearly over- 
taken by the tide in the Wash. He caught a fever and died at Newark 
Castle. 

Cn9) ^ 
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MAGNA CARTA. 



1. John's quarrel with the Pope showed his 
cowardly nature. The question in dispute was the 
choosing of an Archbishop of Canterbury.^ John 
wanted one man, the Pope wanted another; and 
neither would give in. When the favourite of the 
Pope had settled in Canterbury, John sent soldiers 
to drive the whole company from the abbey, threaten- 
ing at the same time to put out the eyes and cut 
off the noses of any Roman priests whom he might 
seize in England. 

2. The Pope then gave forth the 'terrible sentence 

of Interdict,^ which took from the land all 
^ religious services, and caused the churches to 

be hung with black and strewn with ashes. 
Quite pitiless with regard to the people he ruled, 
John set about forcing money from them to carry 
on his wars — wars in which he lost a great portion 
of the lands left by his father. 

3. His cunning cruelty may be judged of from 
the plan which he took to make a Jew of Bristol 
pay ransom. Having thrown him into a dungeon, 
he sent a man with a pair of pincers every morning 
to pull out one of his teeth. The Jew bore this 
for eight days, but, when the ninth tooth was about 
to be 'wrenched from his aching jaw, he agreed to 
pay the money demanded by the Bang. 

4. When John saw that the Pope was going to 
give away his kingdom to Philip of France, he 
yielded everything to the Papal legate.* He gave 
up his crown to him, and received it again 
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from his hands; and he took an oath that he 
■would hold England and Ireland from the Pope, 
and that he would pay him a sum of money yearly. 




5. The harons of England, 'enraged by John's 
■want of spirit, and encouraged by his cowardice, 
met together several times in order to "consult how 
they might wring from him a Charter which should 
place their liberties as Englishmen beyond the 
power of any King. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury having drawn up a deed, it was carried by 
some of these stem steel-clad warriors into the 
presence of John, who grew as pale as death when 
he saw them. 

6. He promised to give them an answer at 
Easter ; but, when Easter came, he said with an 
oath that they might as well ask for his wo^tu 
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The barons then did what they had resolved to do 
if he 'refused their demands. They drew their 
' swords and seized London. This brought John to 
his senses, and a time was then arranged for signing 
the Great Charter. 

7, One day in June, 1215, there was a great 
meeting of barons and soldiers on a green spot by 
the Thames, which bears the name of Bunnymede* 
The barons ghttering m steel and gold, came riding 




on their "chargers from the town of Staines. John, 
with a false smile on his face, and a train of at- 
tendants behind him, came out of Windsor to the 

place of meeting. Many of the barons came 
f^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ morning 'prepared to shed 

blood if necessary ; but the King was as 
smooth and soft as the satin of his royal robe. 

8. Taking the pen with scarcely a question, he 
wrote his name at the foot of the deed called 
M£^a Carta,* which secured to Englishmen the full 
enjoyment of their freedom. And then, with smiles 
and "gracious words to the armed men, he galloped 
Biraj' to the ca-*tle from which he had come. 
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Scarcely able to believe that they had got the 
royal 'signature with so little trouble, they talked a 
while and then separated. 

9. Before the last man had left the meadow, 
henceforward to bear a name so famous in our 
history, John was rolling on the floor at Windsor 
•in a frenzy, and cursing his weak folly for having 
put his name to such a document. Almost at once 
he began to treat his people even worse than before. 



Cbarg^rs, war-horses. 
canrBVdV, consider together. 
en-raged^ very angry. 
gra^OUS, kindly. 
In a treUrZy, in a rage. 



pre-pared^ ready. 
re-faBed^ denied. 
Sig^na-ture, name written. 
ter^rl-We, fearful. 
wrenched, pulled violently. 



1 Archbishop of Canterbury.— 
The chief bishop of England. 

' Interdict. — An order of the Pope 
hy whidb. the clergy are forbidden to 
perform, and laymen are forbidden to 
attend, diyine service of any kind. 

s Papal legate.— The ambassador 



or messenger of the Pope (Pandulf ly 
name). 

4Runnymede — Near Staines, on 
the Thames, 17 miles from London. 

BMag'na Car'ta.— The Latin for 
"The Great Charter." A charter is a 
writing conferring rights. 



S.-HENEY III-WIirCHESTEE. 

1216 TO 1272 A.D.— 56 years. 

Henry, aged nine, succeeded his father. The Earl of Pembroke was 
Protector. The barons turned against Louis of France, and defeated 
him at Lincoln. When the King grew up, he lost the favour of his 
subjects. He married a French wife, and he filled his court with 
foreigners, one of whom he made his chief minister. This displeased 
both Englishmen and men of Norman descent. Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, headed a rebellion. The King was defeated at 
Lewes (1264). Leicester's Parliament was called in 1265. He was 
slain at Evesham (1265). Prince Edward joined the Crusade, and 
Henry died in his absence. 



SIR SIMON THE RIGHTEOUS. 

1. In the later days of King Henry the Third, a 
man of piety and learning held the eatldovia. <l1 
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Leicester. The people called him " Sir Simon the 
Righteous." He had once ruled Guienne, a pro- 
vince in the south of France; but he had been 
recalled from that position by Henry, who called 
him "traitor" to his face. At that time the 
English people were very angry because of the 
crowds of foreigners that had come over from 
Provence,^ the native place of the Queen, and were 
enjoying all the richest oflSces at Court and the best 
livings in the Church. 

2. Remembering how the gleam of armour had 
frightened John, the barons went to Parliament com- 
pletely clad in steel ; and at Oxford articles 
for the reform of the government were drawn 
up, called the Provisions of Oxford. The 

nation then divided into two parties ; one gathered 
around the Bang, the other around Leicester ; and 
a war began. 

3. Marching from London with an army, every 
man in which wore a white cross on his breast in 
token of his belief that he was fighting in a holy 
cause, the Earl of Leicester came upon King Henry 
and his son, Prince Edward, with their men mar- 
shalled in a valley not far from Lewes.^ 

4. The battle began. At the head of a mass of 
horsemen young Edward, who had recently been 
made a knight, dashed on the London citizens who 
had followed Leicester to the war. The •furious 
charge completely scattered them ; and the victors, 
rejoicing in what they considered noble sport, hunted 
the flying fragments of the force to a distance from 
the iwld. 
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5. When the heat of the chase had spent itself, 
Prince Ekiward rode back ; but found that he had 
been too rash in leaving his father, who in the 
meantime had been attacked, defeated, and made 
prisoner by Leicester. Prince Edward gave himself 
up, that his father might be set free ; but the real 
power remained in Leicester's hands. 

6. Between this battle and that of Evesham,^ 
which resulted in the death of Leicester, that 
famous step was taken which added to the ^ ^ 
Council of Lords and Prelates members who \ ^ 

A.D. 

represented the Middle Classes. Thus the 
foundation was laid of what is now the most 
powerful body in the Constitution — the House of 
Commons. 

7. Leicester used the name of the King in sum- 
moning the Parliament; and, besides calling two 
knights from every county to represent the country 
gentlemen, he called also " two citizens from every 
city, and two burgesses from every borough." His 
object was that the 'professional men, merchants, 
shop-keepers, and trades-people generally, should 
also have spokesmen in the great Council of the 
nation. 

8. At first these 'mercantile and professional 
members, 'overawed by the novelty of their position, 
gave their votes silently, not daring to speak in 
presence of men accustomed to 'dictate to Kings and 
to govern a great land. But they soon learned to 
speak out boldly. 

9. Prince Edward escaped from prison in the 
spring and gathered an army. Leicester, ^\\o^^ ^<:sci. 
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was in Sussex, lay at Hereford, west of the Severn. 
In spite of Edward's efforts to keep him there 
by breaking bridges and burning boats, he managed 
to cross to Worcester, where he waited for his son. 
Edward came suddenly by night on this yoimg 
warrior near Kenil worth,* and after scattering his 
army, forced him to seek shelter in the great castle 
there. 

10. The Earl moved to- a place on the Avon called 
Evesham, and with great gladness saw his own ban- 
ners coming over the hills from Kenilworth. These, 
however, turned out to be the captured standards of 
his son. And, when he looked in other directions, 
he saw glittering files of spears advancing towards 
the position he held. Bitterly, when he saw this 
sight, did he cry, " It was I who taught them the 
art of war." 

11. But bitter words were of little use at such 
a time. Having put his men in array of battle, he 
knelt down to offer a short prayer, and then took the 
'sacrament, as pious knights always did before going 
into battle. The fortunes of the day went against 
him from the first; but he resolved to sell his Ufe 

dearly. His last stand was made on the top 
^ of a hill, where he gathered in a solid circle 

around him some of his bravest men. When 
his horse was killed, he fought on foot; but the circle 
yielded to the 'pressure of charges from every side, 
and at length brave old Leicester fell. 

12. With the death of Leicester the rebellion 
came to an end. England enjoyed peace during the 
rest of Henry's reign. Three years afterwards. 
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Prince Edwaxd, burning with the spirit of adven- 
ture, be^&n to prepare for going on a Gtua&dft, 
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"Two years were spent in making preparations, and 
then the Prince, accompanied by his wife, Eleanor 
of Castile, embarked for the Holy Land. He was 
followed to the ship by a great company of bishops 
and priests, knights, and men-at-arms. During his 
absence in Palestine,, his father, the King, died. 



dic-tate, give orders. 
fa-rl-ouB, fierce. 
mer^can-tile, engaged in trade. 
0-ver-awed', kept back hj fear, 
pressure, force. 



1 Provence' (Pro-wngs').— An old 
province in the south-east of France. 

3 Lewes.— In Sussex, 44 miles south 
of London, and 8) from Brighton. 



pro-fes^sion-al, belonging to the 
learned professions, as the Church 
and the Law. 

sac-ra-ment, the Communion, the 
Lord's Supper. 



3 Eve^Bhain.— In Worcestershire, 15 
miles south-east of Worcester. 

4 KenUwortlL— In Warwickshire, ii 
miles north of Warwick. 



9.-EDWAEI> I-LOHaSSAlSrKS. 

1272 TO 1307 A.D.— 35 ykabs. 

Edward L, who succeeded his father Henry, was an able King. 
He invaded and subdued Wales in 1282. His son Edward, the first 
English Ftince of Wales, was bom at Caernarvon in 1284. Edward 
then invaded ScotUmL He was opposed by Wallace and Bruce. 
Bruce was crowned King. Edward raised a great army to dethrone 
him, but he died on the march. 



WALES AND SCOTLAND. 

1. When Edward came home from the Crusade, 
to be King of England, he 'resolved to conquer the 
whole island of Britain. He began with Wales. 
The King of Wales, Llewelyn by name, was a prince 
of great 'bravery ; and in their mountain fastnesses 
the Welsh Highlanders bade defiance to the invaders. 

2, Edward first tried the plan of surrounding 
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and starving the Welsh bands; but as soon as he 
slackened the lines enclosing them, they broke into 
war again. He then saw that he must .storm their 
stronghold, and that this could not be done with 
knights in armour or pikemen in mail. He there- 
fore got a number of light, active, wiry mountaineers 
from the Pyrenees — ^men used to scrambling up 
precipices, and possessed of steady heads and sure 
feet; and with these he attacked the forests and 
rocks of Snowdon^ so successfully, that he drove 
Llewelyn from their shelter, towards the Wye.^ 

3. There the prince was attacked by some Eng- 
lish soldiers, who came on him so suddenly 

that he had not time to put on his armour ; 
and a lance-wound in the side closed his dar- 
ing career. His death may be said to have 'com- 
pleted the Conquest of Wales. 

4. Edward's schemes against the freedom of Scot- 
land reqtdred more time and toil, and yet did not 
succeed after alL It so happened that there was a 
quarrel about a successor to the Scottish throne ; 
and Edward, bringing up an old claim, interfered, as 
if he had been over-lord of the northern kingdom. 

5. He put on the throne John Baliol, a weak and 
vain puppet, whom the people •nicknamed Toom 
Tabard? He called this man so often into England 
to account for the government of the kingdom, that 
even the poor spirit of Baliol 'revolted, and he 
began a war. This was just what the English 
King wanted. He marched northward, drove 
Baliol from the throne, and led his victorious ^^ 
army to the Moray Firth. 
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6. Then arose one of the two great heroes of 
Scottish history — Sir William Wallace of Ellerslie. 
Gathering an army, he attacked the English every- 
where, and took from them a great number of 
towns. By the Forth at Stirling he completely 
overthrew an English army under the command of 
the Earl of Surrey, whom Edward had left behind 
him as Governor of Scotland. 

7. There was a narrow wooden bridge across the 

Forth at the place where the two armies came 

1297 

in sight of each other, on opposite banks of 

that broad stream. Surrey made the fatal 
'mistake of allowing his men to straggle across 
this slight structure in the face of a force inferior 
certainly in numbers, but waiting in firm array for 
a chance to attack his men. 

8. Wallace waited quietly until the thin threads 
of men that had crossed and were mingled in con- 
fusion amounted to about half the enemy's force, and 
then he charged down hill with the certainty of 
victory. 

9. When Edward, who w^as across the sea, heard 
of the defeat which his troops had suffered at Stir- 
ling, he resolved to crush Wallace with a mighty 
blow. He therefore collected a great army and 
marched into Scotland. There was scarcely a blade 
of grass to be seen beyond the Border ; for Wallace 
had laid waste all the southern counties, in the hope 
of starving the enemy out of the land. 

10. Edward nevertheless advanced to a place near 
Edinburgh. There he was told by two Scottish 
traitors that the force of Wallace lay in Falkirk* 
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Wood. He moved at once toward the spot; and 
aJEter a night spent on Linlithgow^ Moor, during 
which a kick from his horse broke two of his ribs, 
at sunrise he came in view of the Scottish army, 
drawn np in four solid circles. The battle went on, 
until the English archers made so many gaps in 
these round masses, that they could not withstand 
the violent charge of the heavy English cavalry. 

11. Wallace was beaten; and seven years after- 
wards, he was betrayed into the hands of his 
enemies. Dragged on a hurdle to Smith- "V^ 
field,® he was hanged, and his body was cut 

in quarters. 

12. Then Kobert the Bruce claimed the Scottish 
crown. He began his movement by a murder, 
which was very near costing him the success of hiy 
whole plan. Having 'arranged to meet in a church 
at Dumfries^ with John Comyn, who was his rival 
in seeking the crown, Bruce went there with a 
dagger hanging by his side as usual. 

13. After kissing each other, they began to talk 
over the affairs of the kingdom, walking, as they 
talked, towards the high altar. But the kiss was 
forgotten when they began to quarrel. Bruce 
having charged Comyn with betraying him to King 
Edward, the accused man shouted angrily, " It 
is a lie." Then Bruce, fired with sudden rage, drew 
his dagger and plunged it into the breast of Comyn, 
who fell bleeding and groaning on the steps of the 
altar. 

14. For an instant Bruce stood 'stupified, but 
then he hastily ran out to his friends, and ^^iA^ 
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"I doubt I have killed Comyn." One of his 
knights, Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, heard the words, 
and shouting, " You doubt ? I mak siccar,"^ ran in 
and stabbed the wounded man until death was certain. 
15. In spite of this crime, Robert the Bruce 
was allowed to take the crown of Scotland. 
Very wrathful was Edward when he heard 
the news. Though weak with disease and age, 
he was resolved to invade Scotland and tear the 
crown from the head of Bruce. But Qod had willed 
otherwise. Edward merely reached the English 
shore of the Solway Firth, from which the blue hills 
of Scotland could be seen across a narrow sea, and 
there he died, after having made his son swear that 
he would cause his bones to be carried into Scot- 
land at the head of the English army. 



•ar-rang^d^ planned, 
brar-ver-y, courage. 
COm-plSt^d, finished, 
mis-take', error. 



nick^named, named in seorn. 
re-solved', made up Ilia mind. 
re-TOlt^d, rebelled. 
8tu-pi-fied, made stupid. 



^ Snow'don.— The highest mountain 
in Wales and in South Britain. It is 
10 miles south-east of Caernarvon. 

2TlieWye.— A west-bank feeder of 
the Severn ; with beautiful scenery. 

^Toom Tabard.— That is, "empty 
coat." A tabard is the loose tunic worn 
bj heralds, and covered with devices. 

4 FalOdrk. — in Stirlingshire, 24 
miles north-west of Edinburgh. 

5Li2Llith'£^OW.— 16^ miles west of 
Edinburgh. 



6 Smith'field.— Now in the heart of 
London, but formerly a favourite park 
of the citizens, outside the city walL 
Great cattle markets were held there 
till 1855. In olden times it was a place 
of execution. There Wallace was exe- 
cuted in 1305, and there in the reign of 
Mary I. many persons were burned to 
death. 

71>uzn£rie8'.— The principal town in 
the south of Scotland. 

8 Mak Blccar.— Make sure. 



lO.-EDWARD II.-CAEENARVON. 

1307 TO 1327 A.D.— 20 years. 

Edward I. was succeeded by his son Edward II. He lost the good 

ophiion of his subjects by his fondness for favourites. In 1314 he ro- 

newed the wax with Scotland, and he was signally defeated by Bruce at 
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Bannockbum. Edward's Queen, Isabella, joined with Mortimer 
jigainst him. The barons sided with Isabella. The King fled to 
Wales, but was taken prisoner. He was murdered in Berkeley Castle. 



BANNOCKBURN AND BERKELEY. 

1. The words which head this lesson name the 
scenes of the 'miserable failure and the miserable 
end of our first Prince of Wales — the 'handsome 
youth on whose deeds of bravery and conquest his 
father had founded so many hopes. Giving him- 
self up to a life of idleness and vice, he became a 
weak fop, whose time was chiefly spent in trying 
on new dresses of the richest silk. His unworthy 
favourites did as they pleased in 'misgoverning the 
kingdom and ill-treating the barons. 

2. At last, however, Edward the Second was 
roused for a short time from his 'indolence. What 
stirred him to action was the fact that King Robert 
£ruce of Scotland had left to the English conquerors 
only one castle of all those that the First Edward 
had seized. That castle was on Stirling rock, and 
it too was threatened with speedy capture. 

3. Gathering an army of more than one hun- 
dred thousand men, the English King went 
northward to the place of danger, and there 
found Bruce with his little force of forty 
thousand drawn up on the banks of a bu7'n, or little 
stream, called the Bannock, which finds its way into 
the Forth below Stirling. 

4. Bruce had noticed how strong the foe was in 
cavalry, and he knew that his own hope of success 
lay in 'rendering that part of the English, ftjrav^ 
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nseless. Accordingly, at the dead of night, while 
the English were drinking by their watch-fires, he 
sent out men with spades and pick-axes, who dug 
deep holes all over the field in front of his left 
wing. In these holes he planted sharp stakes, 
covering each hole with a mask of sods, which made 
it look like firm ground. He also scattered over the 
ground numbers of those balls with many spikes 
which were called caltrops, and which were intended 
to lame the horses. 
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5. Early next morning a body of Eng lish knights 
made a fierce charge on the Scottish lines; 
191 A *"*'*''®^ *^<1 another followed, without any re- 
^ jj suit except the shaking and disorder of their 
own array. The well-chosen position of the 
Scottish array prevented the English from "advanc- 
ing to the attack in any form but that of a narrow 
column ; and so there were thousands of soldiers 
in King Edward's army who did nothing but 
block the way and prevent the advance and retreat 
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of the lines really in axjtion. All the little force cf 
Bruce was actively engaged. 

6. A band of English archers, standing on a knoll, 
poured their shafts on the Scottish lines, and did 
great havoc to them, until the Scottish King sent an 
officer with some horsemen to attack them in flank. 
This movement succeeded in scattering them; for 
they had nothing but their bows to fight with, and 
these were of no use at close quarters. 

7. Still the battle swayed backwards and forwards 
with no 'decisive result. At length, on the hill be- 
hind, still called the Oillies Hilly a sight was seen 
which decided the day in favour of the Scots. There 
the startled English soldiers, wearied with vain efforts 
to break the Scottish lines, beheld what seemed a new 
army, with banners flapping and flashing in the June 
sun. It was merely a crowd of those carters and 
sutlers who follow an army in the field, and who 
had now, probably by a secret order of King Robert, 
hoisted on the tent-poles of the Scottish camp all 
the sheets and rugs they could find. The trick 
succeeded : the English army fled in wild dismay, 
and Bannockbum^ became the grandest word in the 
military history of Scotland. 

8. After thirteen years of quarrelling and favour- 
itism, Edward the Second was brought as a prisoner 
into the great hall of Kenilworth Castle, dressed in a 
common gown of black cloth, and there he heard the 
Speaker of the Parliament read the sentence that 
took away his crown, and saw the Royal Steward 
break in two the white staff* which was the emblem 
of royal power. 

(729) *\ 
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9. Soon afterwards he was put into Berkeley^ 
Castle, and left there in the custody of two men. 
One night in September screams of the most dread- 
ful 'agony were heard by the people of the town 
on the edge of which the castle stood ; and 
next day, when they came with pale faces to 
the castle-gate to ask what was the matter^ 
they were told that the King had died in the night. 
They were invited into the castle to see the corpse, 
on whose still face the lines of horrible pain might 
yet be traced. This is all that History knows about 
the death of this wretched King. 



1327 

A.D. 



ad-vanc-ing, going forward. 
ag-O-ny, great pain. 
de-Cl-Sive, certain ; final. 
handsome, good-looking; graceful. 



in-do-lence» laziness, 
mls^r-a-ble, wretched ; mean. 
miS-gov^m-lng, ruling badly. 
Ten^er-ing, making. 



^ Ban^nockburxL— A village 2} miles 
south of Stirling. 



2 Berkeley.— Near the Severn ; 15 
miles south-west of Gloucester. 



U.-EDWAED ni -WINDSOR. 

1327 TO 1377 A.D.— 50 years. 

The coTintry was ruled by the Queen-mother and Mortimer till 
Edward came of age. Mortimer was then hanged, and the Queen wa& 
kept in confinement. Edward defeated the Scots at Halidon Hill in 
1333. Edward and the Black Prince, his son, defeated the French at 
Cre9y in 1346. Calais was then besieged, and was taken, after a delay 
of twelve months. In the same year Queen Philippa defeated the 
Scots at Nevil's Cross. In 1349 the Black Death carried off 50,000 
people. The Black Prince defeated the French at Poictiers in 1356. 
He died in 1376, and his father in 1377. 



THE BURGESSES OF CALAIS. 

1. The siege of Calais had lasted nearly a year. 
The soldiers and the citizens had held out bravely 
all that time ; but now their food was nearly done. 
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and they had no choice but to give in. The gover- 
nor of the city stood on the wall and made a 
sign to the English soldiers, to show that he wished 
to speak with their captain. Edward sent one of* 
his knights forward to the wall. 

2. To him the governor said, "Know, brave 
knight, that we have done our duty to our King to 
the uttermost. But now we have no hope of being 
'relieved, and we are perishing with hunger. I am 
ready to give myself up. All that I ask is that, 
these brave men who have so long shared in danger 
and 'fatigue may be set free." To this the English- 
knight replied that he feared that Edward would 
not agree to such terms, as he was very angry 
because of the trouble and loss the long siege had 
cost him. 

3. After reporting to Edward what had been 
said, he returned and told the governor that if six 
of the chief 'burgesses, bareheaded and barefooted,, 
and with halters about their necks, carried the keys 
of the city to the English King and put themselves, 
in his hands, the lives of all the rest would be 
spared. The news of this filled the people of Calais 
with new grief ; for who were to be the six bur- 
gesses, and how could the others agree to give- 
them up ? 

4. At length one of the oldest and best citizens^ 
stepped forward and said he would be one of the 
six ; and five others followed his example. When 
the six burgesses 'appeared before King Edward 
and laid the keys of the city at his feet, he at 
once ordered them to be put to deatlv. T\\^T^. \v^k& 
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Queen, Philippa, threw herself on her knees before 
him and begged the lives of these brave men. 

5. "It is for your own sake," she said, " that I 
xisk this favour. I would not have my Edward 
stain his fair name by so gross an act of cruelty. 
All the citizens of Calais are brave, else they could 
not so long have stood out against you. But these 
are the bravest of the brave, because they are willing 
to die for their comrades." 

6. " Ah, dame," said the King, " I wish you had 
been elsewhere, for I cannot withstand either your 
prayers or your tears. These good gentlemen are 
thine ; do with them as you 'list." With great joy 
the Queen feasted them in her tent, and sent them 
home in safety. But Edward* took Calais, and it 
•remained in the hands of the English for more 
than two hundred years. 

ap-peared', stood *, came. list, wish, 

bur-gess-es, citizens of a burgh. re-Ueved^, helped, 

fa-tlg^e', weariness from labour. re-malned', stayed. 



12.-RICHARD II.-BORDEAUX. 

1377 TO 1399 A.D.— 22 tears. 

Richard II., aged eleven, and son of the Black Prince, succeeded 
his grandfather. Wat Tyler's rebellion took place in 1381. In 1388 
the Earl of Percy was defeated and taken prisoner by the Scots at 
Otterbum. Richard was a weak King, and lost the respect of his 
people. Hereford and Norfolk having quarrelled, he banished both. 
When Hereford's father died, the Sang seized his estates. Hereford 
returned to England, raised an army, and drove Richard from the 
throne. Wycliffe the reformer lived in this reign. 



OTTERBURN. 

1. The Border land on both sides of the river 
Tweed was in early times the scene of many a 
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bloody struggle Sometimes the English crossed 
the Tweed and attacked the Scots but more fre 
quently the Scots made raids ^ into England and 
carried off cattle and much other plun ler 

2. The most famous of the Scottish raids took 
place in the time of King Kichard the 
Second. About the time of harvest a large 
body of Scots with tl e Earl oi Dou^^lab at 
their head rode m 
to Northumberland 
" to drive a pre> 
They robbed and 
slew, and b rned 
wherever they went 
and their course 
was marked by 
columns of smoke 

3. On their way 
home they halted 
for three days at o^, 
Newcastle There /^ ^ 
Douglas had a long ' "* - 
and fierce fight w ith 
Sir Henry Percy 
who was called 
" Hotspur from his 
dashing valour and 
his fiery temper 
Douglas took Percy s 
flag,' and then he .^''^ 
SMd, " I will carry 
this flag to Scotland and fix it on t\\e Vsv^t 
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■of my castle of Dalkeith, that it maj be seen from 
•afar." 

4. " That you never shall," said Hotspur ; " be 
a^ured you shall not reach Scotland with my dag 
in your keeping." 

5. " Mayhap not," replied Douglas ; " but it shall 
not bide in England in yours. It will fiy before 
my tent till I crosa the Border : we shall see 
whether you will dare to take it away," 

6. Then the Scots marched northward, and 
pitched their tents at Otterhuni,' where, Douglas 
said, he would tarry three days, to see whether 
Percy would try to get back his flag. On the 




evening of the second day, a loud shoot of " Pen^ ! 
Percy ! " was heard, and the English were on them. 

7. All that sweet moonlight night the battle 
raged. Lances crossed, swords clashed, men shouted, 
the dying groaned. At last it seemed as if the 
Scots were giving way. Then Douglas seized a 
battle-axe with both hands and dashed into the 
midst of the enemy. Before he had gone fat three 

■spears were thrust [gainst him at once, and he was 
■borne to the ground. 

8. Aa be felt that his end was near, he told his 
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cousin, who knelt beside him, to tell no man of bis 
death, but to raise his banner aloft and shout, 
" Douglas ! " This was done. A cloak was thrown 
over the earl's dead body, and his war-cry was 
hesird once more above the din of battle. 
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9. The Scots 'rallied to the cry, and swept the 
English before them. Percy was taken prisoner, 
and was carried with his flag to Scotland. Thus 
an old 'prophecy was 'fulfilled which said that "a 
dead Douglas should win a field." In the words of 
the old 'ballad — 

" This deed was done at Otterbum 
About the breaking of the day; 
Earl Douglas was buried at the bracken bush, 
And the Percy led captive away." 



bal'lad, song. 

fte-quent-ly, often. 

flll-fllled', brought to pass ; made true. 



halt-ed, stopped, 
proph^e-cy, something foretold, 
ral-lied, gathered again. 



1 Raids.— LiteraUy, a riding. An 
inroad by men on horseback. 

2 Percy's flag.— it first hung above 
Douglas's tomb in Melrose Abbey. It 



is now preserved in Cavers House, 
Roxbui^hshire. 

3 Ot^t^bnm. — ^In Northumberland ; 
20 miles south-west of Alnwick. 



SOCIAL CONDITION— HOUSE OF ANJOU. 

1. The Feudal System was in its prime during 
the reign of Richard the Lion-Heart : its decay may 
be dated from the time that the Commons first sat 
in Parliament: the War of the Roses laid it in ruins. 

2. Step by step, the higher classes became more 
refined. The use of spices in cookery gave new 
relish to food ; glass windows, earthen vessels, coal 
fires, and candle light, added to the comfort of the 
homes. The use of tiles instead of thatch 'improved 
the dwellings. But furniture was still scanty. A 
decent farm-house could boast of little more than 
one or two beds, a few seats, one set of fire irons, a 
brass pot, with a dish and a cup of the same metal. 

3. The leading merchants dealt in wool. Even 
the Kino-s did not disdain to trade in fleeces. Ed- 
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ward the Third, the conqueror at Cre^y, one of the 
bravest and best of them, was called in jest by his 
French rival, "The royal wool-merchant." 

4. The army was 'composed ol four classes ; — 
(1.) The men-at-arms, including knights, esquires, 




and their followers. These were heavy cavalry. 
{2.) The hoblers. who were light cavalry, mounted 
on inferior horsea. They were engaged chiefly in the 
Scottish wars. (3.) The archers, whose skill gained 
Bome of the greatest victories of the period, TV\«x 
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bows were of two kinds, — ^long bows to discharge 
shafts, and cross-bows for bolts or arrows with 
square heads. (4.) The footmen, armed with spears, 
and wearing skull-caps, 'quilted coats, and iron gloves. 

5. Some idea of the value of money in those days 
may be gathered from the rate of wages. Hay- 
makers got a penny a day ; labourers, three half- 
pence; carpenters, twopence; and masons, threepence. 
Agriculture was a favourite 'occupation of the 
clergy: we read of even Becket and his monks 
tossing hay and binding sheaves in the fields. 

6. The dress of Edward of Windsor's Court may 
be taken as a specimen of the fashion of the period. 
The gentlemen wore a coat, half blue, half white, 
with wide sleeves ; trousers reaching scarcely to the 
knee ; stockings of different colours ; and shoes with 
toes so long that they were fastened with golden 
chains to the girdle. Their beards were long and 
curled; their hair was tied in a tail behind; while 
a close hood of silk, buttoned under the chin, enclosed 
the head. 

7. The most striking part of the ladies' dress at 
this time was a towering head-dress like a mitre, 
some two feet high, from which floated a whole 
rainbow of gay ribbons. Their trains were long ; 
their 'tunics were of many colours. They wore two 
daggers in a golden belt, and rode to the tournament 
and the chase on steeds of fiery spirit. 

8. The tournament was still the first of .sports ; 
but there was. also " tilting at the ring," in which 
knights galloping at full horse-speed tried to carry 
cff on the point of a lance a 'suspended ring. 
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Another knightly sport was tilting at a wooden 
figure called a Quintain, which, turning on a pivot, 
bore with outstretched arm a wooden sword. The 
rider's skill was shown in his fairly striking the 
figure, and then in avoiding a sound blow from the 
wooden sword as he rode past the whirling image. 

9. Horse-racing and bull-baiting were sports in 
which high and low took equal interest ; but the 
great pastime of the lower classes was archery, which 
they were bound by royal order to practise on Sun- 
days and holy-days after divine service. On these 
occasions other sports, such as quoits, cock-fighting, 
foot-ball, and hand-ball, were forbidden. 

10. In an age "when might was the only right," 
and the qualities most prized were personal strength 
and skill in arms, it is not strange that education, 
according to our notion of it, was 'neglected. The 
clergy alone were learned ; but their knowledge was 
confined within a narrow circle. They were also the 
lawyers, the physicians, and the teachers of the day. 

11. In the time of Edward the Third the English 
mind awoke from the deadness of the Dark Ages, 
and our literature had its birth. English prose and 
English poetry alike sprang to life. Inspired by 
Italian song, Geoffrey Chaucer wrote his " Canter- 
bury Tales:" about the same time appeared the 
works of John Wyclif, who, as Chaucer is called the 
father of English verse, may justly be styled the 
father of English prose. 



oom-posed^ made up. 
im-prored^ made better. 
ae-gtoct^ed, not attended to. 
M-OU-pa^tiOll, work. 



quilted, made of two layers of cloth, 

^th padding between. 
BUS-pend-6d, hanging, 
tannics, jackets. 
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THE PLANTAGENETS— HOUSE OF 

LANCASTER. 



13.-HEiraY IV.-BOLINGBaOKE. 

1399 TO 1413 A.D.— 14 YEARS. 

Henry IV. succeeded Richard II., whom he had dethroned. He 
had difficiilty in managing the fiery spirit of the nobles. The Earl of 
Northumberland and his son Hotspur rebelled. Hotspur was slain at 
Shrewsbury, and the rising was quelled. The wildness of the King's 
son, Prince Henry, gave him much trouble. A judge once sent the 
Prince to prison for insolence. The Lollards were persecuted in this 
reign. 

GLENDOWER'S OAK. 

1. Near the town of Shrewsbury^ there stands a 
famous old oak-tree. Its trunk is now but a shell, 
gray and moss-covered; but it still puts forth its 
leaves in then: season, and it bears hundreds of 
acorns every year. It is called " Glendower's Oak," 

after a Welshman named Owen Glendower, 
rl who rebelled against King Henry the Fourth. 

The Percies — Harry Hotspur^ and his father 
the Earl of Northumberland — also 'rebelled against 
King Henry, and Glendower promised them his help. 

2. Before Glendower could join Percy with his 
army, the King managed to force the latter to fight 
at a place called Battlefield,^ three miles from 
Shrewsbury. Battlefield is on the east bank of 
the Severn, and Glendower reached the west bank 
while the battle was going on. 

3. Glendower was unable to cross the river, be- 
cause it was swollen with a flood ; and the King 
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had seized the bridges of Shrewsbury, by which 
the Welshmen might have reached their friends. 
Glendower 'fretted and 'fumed, but he could do 
nothing. He, however, climbed the oak-tree which 
now bears his name. It was then a tall and 
stately tree ; and from its topmost bough he was 
able to get a view of the fight. 

4. He saw that, for a time, the King's army was 
hard pressed. Then he saw the tide turn, and the 
rebels driven from the field with great loss. He after- 
wards learned that the change was due to the death 
of his friend and ally Harry Percy. Earl Douglas 
— son of the Douglas slain at Otterburn — fought 
on the side of Percy in this battle. He was taken 
prisoner, and w^as afterwards 'released with honour. 

5. With the fall of Hotspur the 'rebellion came 
to an end. His father the Earl of Northumberland 
'continued to plot against King Henry for several 
years, and at last he was killed in a 'skirmish in 
Yorkshire. Glendower went back to Wales when 
he saw that his friends were beaten, and he held out 
among his native mountains till his death. Long 
before that, however, his followers had 'dwindled 
away to a mere handful of men. Nothing remains 
to remind either Englishmen or Welshmen of Glen- 
dower the rebel but the old oak-tree by the Severn. 



COn-till-aed, went on. 
dwindled, melted. 
tntr-t/Bd, was vexed, 
ftunod, was angry. 



re-belled^, made war ; revolted. 
re-bell-ion, war. 
re-leased^ set free. 
sklr-misli, small fight. 



1 8hrew8arary.-The county town 
«f £airop0bire. It is nearly enclosed by 
the Severn. 



2 Harry Hotspur.— The same Percy 
who, fifteen years before, had been 
taken prisoner at Otterburn. 



liO HENKY T. — UONMOUTH. 

14.— HEHET V.-JtOMIOUTH. 

1413TC.U22A.D.-9 TKABS. 

Heor; IV. was succeeded b; hu boh Henry Y., who broke oS from 
his wild friendB who& he became King. He tTB&tad the Lollards 
cruelly. He tried to recover France, and gained a great victory over 
the French at Aginoourt in 1415. In 1422 Henry waa made Regent 
of France, and married the daughter of the French King. He died 
suddenly, when hie glory waa at its height. 

AGINCOUET. 

1. The chief event of Henry's French war was 

the Battle of Agincourt.^ Haviiig crossed from 

Southampton to the mouth of the Seine, he 

laid siege to the town of Harfleur, which he 




forced to yield after a siege of forty days. He 
tJjen raarehed along the coast towards Calais, fol- 



lowing the 'route which Edward the Third had 
taken on his way to Cre^y. He hoped to cross 
the river Somme at the White Spot — where Ed- 
ward had creased it; but he found that 'impossible, 
owing to the number of French soldiers at the 
place. 

2. Then, marching quickly up the bank of the 
stream, he found a ford, and went acroas, having 
£rst made all his ^ 
archers cut thick 
stakes of wood, six 
feet long, and shar- 
pened them to a 
point at each end. 
A very large army 
of Frenchmen had 
gathered to the 
battle around the 
village ' of Agin- 
court. There Henry 
came up with them, 
and 'encamped 
within sight of his 
enemies. Through 
a long, wet October 
night, the foes sat 
l^ their fires, wait- 
ing for the dawn 
which was to 'de- 
cide the 'issue of the fight 

3. Henry, who wore a crown of gold over his 
steel helmet, formed his archers into a bod^ Uka a. 
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wedge, and ordered them to plant in front of them, 
and in a 'slanting direction, the stakes which they 
had cut, so that the horsemen of the enemy when 
charging might run on the points. 

4. In arranging his forces, Henry adopted the 
plan of Bruce at Bannockburn. He placed his men 
so that the French could not attack them with 
a broad front, the wings of which might have 
curved round and encircled his little band. Know- 
ing the value of surprises, he arranged that a party 
of archers should lie in hiding in a field behind the 
French, and that another band in the same quarter 
of the field should set a village on fire. 

5. About twelve o'clock the English King called 
out, " Banners advance ! " and the general of the 
archers^ gave the signal by throwing his baton in the 
air. Then the shooting began. While the arrows 
were emptying saddles^ in great numbers, nearly all 
the French horsemen, who wore suits of heavy 
armour, stuck deep in the wet soil of a ploughed 
field, and fell an easy prey to the archers, who ran 
in among them with axe and bill-hook. A scene 
of terrible confusion followed. The French made 
every effort to re-form their ranks, but without suc- 
cess; and in three hours the English had won a 
complete victory. 



de-cide^ settle. 
en-cazm>ed^, pitched his camp. 
im-pOB-si-'ble, not able to be done. 



Is-SUe, out-come ; result, 
route, direction, 
slant-ing, sloping. 



1 Aglncourt (Aj-in-coor^.— In the 
north of France ; 20 miles north-east of 
Cre^y, and 36 south-east of Calais. 

2 The archers.— The English archers 
had been posted out of sight in a field. 



They sent a shower of arrows into the 
midst of the French horsemen, which 
threw them into confusion. 

sEmptjrinff saddles.— By killing 
those who sat in them. 
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15.-HENEY VI.-WINDSOE. 

1422 TO 1461 A.D.— 39 years. 

Henry V.'s son being an infant, a Council, headed by the Duke of 
Gloucester, ruled the nation. The Duke of Bedford was Regent in 
France. The English army besieged Orleans ; but Joan of Arc raised 
the siege, and turned the scale in favour of the French King. In 
1451 the English had lost all their French possessions except Calais. 
Richard, Duke of York, claimed the English crown, and the War of 
the Roses began (Red, Lancaster; White, York). In the Battle of 
St. Albans Henry was made prisoner. Queen Margaret then took the 
field. York was slain at Wakefield Green. His son Edward defeated 
the Lancastrians at Mortimer's Cross, and was crowned as Edward 
IV. Jack Cade's rebellion occurred in this reign. 



JOAN OF ARC. (Part I.) 

1. The city of Orleans, standing chiefly on the 
northern bank of the Loire, was closely 'besieged 
by an English army, and was in danger of being 
taken, when one day a peasant girl appeared before 
the Governor of a distant town, and said that she 
had been sent to him by God. She was a pretty 
girl of seventeen, with black hair and deep-set 
earnest eyes. Brought up in a simple way in her 
native village of Domr^my,^ the little shepherdess 
had been used to spend long summer days on the 
hills, dreaming of saints and 'martyrs, of whom 
wonderful stories were common. 

2. When she grew up, her piety became still 
more earnest ; and oftener than once she heard 
strange voices ordering her to go to the Dauphin's^ 
aid. Then she beheld a vision of two saints with 
gleaming wings and jewelled crowns, who stood in 
the midst of a cloud of light and spoke ^otd^ 

On») ^ 
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sweeter than any earthly music. While carried 
away by such day-dreams, her spirit was stirred 
by the rudeness of some soldiers, who entered the 
glen and burned the parish church. Loudly then 
the voices began to call on her to arise and 'deliver 
her country. 

3. The Governor, to whom she went, at first sup- 
posed her either a madwoman or a witch. But the 
towns-people thought that she was sincere, and were 
earnest in her cause. At last it was arranged that 
she should go to the Dauphin and make known to 
him her mission. 

4. She dressed herself like a man, mounted a 
horse, wore a sword and spurs ; and in this 'attire 
set out for the camp. Dangers and difficulties beset 
her path. The very servants who followed her 
had thoughts at one time of flinging her over a 
steep cliff*. When Charles, the Dauphin, first heard 
of her approach, he burst into a fit of laughter at 
the idea of France, which could not be saved by 
armed men, being delivered by a young girl. But 
the simple and natural manner of Joan won a way 
for her through all difficulties. 

5. " Gentle Dauphin," said she, " I am Joan the 
Maid. I come with an order from the King of 
Heaven to drive your enemies out of Orleans, and 
to conduct you to Rheims,^ where you shall receive 
the crown of France, which is your right." From 
this straightforward statement of her purpose she 
never wavered. The most learned priests and 
doctors could not make her out to be anything but 
a simple and sincere country girl, bent on fulfilling 
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a mission with which she firmly believed herself to- 
have been charged by God. 

6. After some delay she was made a general, and 
received a staiff of servants and a guard of horse- 
men. She wore complete armour ; her sword was. 
an old blade, marked with five crosses ; her ban- 
ner was of white satin with lilies of gold, and had 
sacred names and figures on it ; and she rode on 
a milk-white charger. The soldiers of that day 
were very wicked and coarse ; but she would have 
none around her but those who were attentive to 
their religious duties. 

7. Advancing to Orleans with some of the greatest 
generals of France, the Maid entered the city by 
water, while the citizens were engaged in a 
fierce attack on the lines of the besiegers. 

A.» Urn 

For seven months the English army had been 
trying in vain to take this place ; but now their- 
hopes of success grew very faint. On one occa- 
sion, Joan got up on the wall to make a speech 
to the • advanced posts of the English, in which she 
threatened them with woe and shame if they did 
not go away from France. The English officer who- 
commanded at that place roughly told her to go 
home and mind her cows. 



1429- 



ad-yanced^ forward. 
at-tire^, dress. 

be-Bi^fed^ hemmed in with soldiers. 



de-liv-er, set free. 

mar-tyrs, those who die for their- 
religion. 



1 Dom'r^my.— A village 170 miles 
east of Paris. 

s Dan^pllilL— The title of the eldest 
flOD of the French Kiag. 



3 RlieilUS.— Ninetj miles north-east 
of Paris. There the French Kings, with 
very few exceptions, were consecrated,, 
from 1179 to 1830. 
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JOAN OF AEG. (Part II.) 

1. Then came a large French army to strengthen 
ihe garrison ; and the English, as if unnerved by 
the presence of her they called the Witch, stupidly 
allowed it to pass without 'hindrance into the city. 
Starting suddenly from her bed, and calling for her 
sword, Joan insisted that they should all go out at 
once and fight the English. They went, and captured 
a tower which the English had seized. 

2. But the leaders were not always ready to 
obey the Maid ; and in a day or two she had a 
•quarrel with some of them. They advised caution, 
while she was in favour of a sudden dash on two 
great towers which the English had taken. The 
'Common soldiers were so fond of Joan, that their 
captains were forced to give her her own way. In 
the face of a great storm of arrows and of stone 
balls shot from cannons, the French attacked the 
towers, but tried in vain for four hours to take 
them. At last Joan mounted a scaling-ladder which 
had been placed against the wall. As she was 
going up the ladder, an archer, who had been 
watching her, shot an arrow and wounded her in the 
neck. She fell into the ditch, but a French knight 
hastily carried her to a safe place. 

3. When the arrow was drawn out, the poor girl 
'wept with the pain ; but she soon grew calmer, and 
in a little while she was again at the ditch, direct- 
ing the attack. Her re-appearance so frightened the 
English — ^who thought that her witchcraft had en- 

^bled her to heal a deadly wound, or that she had 
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•actually risen from the dead — that they fled from the 
towers, and next day gave up the siege oi OY\.e.«iia, 
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4. By-and-by Charles the Seventh was crowned 
.«,t Rheims. Joan stood by the altar with her white 
banner in her hand ; and, when the 'golden circlet 
was placed on the head of Charles, she knelt down 
weeping at his feet and said, — " Gentle King, now 
is 'fulfilled the will of God, who would have you 
come hither to Rheims to be crowned, and to show 
that you are the true King, to whom the kingdom 
-of France rightly belongs." 

5. In the next spring, she forced her way, with 
her soldiers, into the city of Compifegne,^ which 
was then being besieged by the Burgundians^ and 
their English allies. She soon made one of her 
usual dashes on the besiegers, and gained some suc- 
•cess ; but on her return to the town, just as her 
force had gained the drawbridge, and she, fighting 
to the last, was about to ride over it, an archei 
•caught her foot and pulled her from the saddle. 
She was at once surrounded and made prisoner. 

6. A year later she died by fire in the fish- 
market of Rouen. In vain the English, to whom 
her captor sold her, tried to make her 'acknowledge 
that she was an 'impostor. Frightened by the 
prospect of the stake, she was at one time almost 
on the point of doing so, when a sacred light seemed 
to shine into her cell, and the old sweet voices came 
stealing through the gloom of the night to cheer 
And strengthen her heart. 

7. Next day she showed her resolve by putting 

on once more the soldier's dress, which she 

^ had laid aside. This sealed her doom. She 

was carried in a cart to the place of execu- 
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tion, and tied to a stake. A match was then applied 
to the fagots, and amid the crackling flames and roll- 
ing smoke Joan died, with a cross in her hand and 
the name of the Saviour on her lips. 



ac-knowl-edg^, confess. 
ac-ta-al-Iy, really. 
fill-filled^ brought to pass. 



grokl^n circlet, crown, 
hin-^ance, being stopped. 
im-poB-tor, cheat. 



1 Compi^g^e (Cong-pee-ain').— Sixty ents of the Duke of Burgundy, the 



miles north of Paris. 
2 The Burgun^diaZLS.— The adher- 



head of a faction opposed to the party 
of Charles. 



BEGINNING OF THE WAK OF THE ROSES. 

1. One day, in the garden of the Temple,^ which 
stretched its grassy beds and fair •shrubberies down 
to the margin of the Thames, a quarrel took place 
between two bands of gentlemen of the Court, who 
had strayed out to breathe the fresh air. The Earl 
of Somerset rudely declared that Richard Plan- 
tagenet, of the House of York, must not be looked 
upon as a noble, because his father, the Earl of Cam- 
bridge, had been executed in the reign of Henry the 
Fifth for treason. 

2. Richard answered angrily; and, plucking a 
white rose from a brier that grew near, called on all 
his friends in the crowd to follow his example, as 
a sign of their agreeing with him in the quarrel. 
Somerset tore a red rose from another bush ; and 
the party broke up after some fierce words — each 
carrying in his bonnet or at his breast a blossom 
which showed his side in the quarrel. The parting 
words which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
angry Plantagenet were fulfilled with dreadful truth — 

" This quarrel will drink blood anotViet da^." 
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3. In this manner, it is said, the rival emblems 
were chosen which gave a name to the great civil 
war called the War of the Roses. Somerset and 
York strove for the high position of Protector, 
when the madness of King Henry the Sixth made 
it necessary to appoint some one to that office. 

York got the prize, and kept it for a little 
^ while, during which he locked up his rival 

Somerset in the Tower. But Henry recov- 
ered ; and the rival Princes would probably have 
exchanged places, had not York begun a war. 

4. The first battle was fought on a summer day 
at St. Albans^ in Hertfordshire. Foremost in the 
fight was the giant-like figure of Richard Neville, 
Earl of Warwick — the man who was the real hero 
of this war, and who is placed above the Kings of 
his day by the lofty title of "The Kling-maker." 
His manly beauty was of the same kind as that 
of Richard of the Lion Heart. He had the same 
curling brown hair, brave blue eye, and rich bronzed 
cheek ; the same eagerness in the fight ; and the 
same nobleness of character and frankness of ad- 
dress. 

5. If it had not been for the 'bravery and spirit 
of Margaret of Anjou, the wife of King Henry, the 
cause of the House of Lancaster, whose friends wore 
the Red Rose, would quickly have perished. It was 
not so much for her husband as for her son that this 
heroic woman clung to the English throne, and 
gathered armies untiringly, only to be beaten and to 
begin again. 

6. One of the chief battles in the War of the 
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Boses waa that of Wakefield.^ While York was 
enjoying the festival of Christmas in Sendal Castle, 




above the town and green of Wakefield, in York- 
shire Margaret carae from the Border with an 
army and defied hiia to come out to lasWAfc, ^t^T,- 
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ing at him for being afraid to face a woman on 
the field of war. Stung by her 'mockery, and 'de- 
claring that he would never shut himself up in dread 
of "a scolding woman, whose weapons were her 
tongue and her nails," he issued orders to his 'ban- 
nerman to carry the colours out from the castle gate. 

7. He saw before him a body of men under his 
old foe Somerset, and 'supposed that this formed 
the whole of Margarets force. But, while he went 

blindly on to fight with this mass of men, he 
y^ was leading his force between two hidden 

bands; and these, as soon as he was com- 
pletely in the trap, rushed out and attacked him in 
flank and rear. 

8. York was struck dead before very long; and 
Lord Clifford, finding the body, cut off* the head, put 
on it a crown of paper, and brought it as a present 
to Queen Margaret, who raised a horrible laugh of 
triumph when she saw the bloody head and heard the 
cruel jokes with which Clifford handed her the gift. 

9. We can almost forgive Clifford's cruel jest 
when we remember the spirit of the time ; but he 
had done that day a deed which cannot be for- 
given. As he was riding over the Calder Bridge, 
he had met a priest and a fair-haired boy of twelve. 
They had come out from the castle to watch the 
fight, and were hurrying away from the field, having 
seen that the battle was lost. 

1 0. Clifford asked the name of the boy ; and 
having found from the trembling priest that it was 
Edmund, Earl of Rutland, a son of York, he sprang 
to the ground. Seizing the child, who struggled 
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and prayed for pity in vain to "Sweet Clifford, 
gentle Clifford, good Clifford," he plunged his dagger 
into the little breast, and then, tossing the body 
aside, he rode away to mangle the corpse of little 
Rutland's father. No wonder that the memory of 
the ** Black-faced Lord," as Clifford was called, is 
hated by all lovers of true chivalry. 

iMUI-nor-Iliail, flag-bearer. 
"bra-ver-y, conrage. 

COl-OUrs, flag or banner. 
de-d&T^ing^, saying in a strong way. 



de-fled^ dared, 
mock-er-y, taunts ; jeers. 

shrub -ber-ies, plots filled with 
sup-posed', believed. [shrubs. 



1 The Temple.— A group of build- 
ings in the City of London, which 
originally belonged to the Knights 
Templars. When that Order was put 
down by law, the buildings were pur- 
chased for the use of the law courts, 



and were converted into two inns called 
the Inner and the Outer Temple. 

2 St. Albans. — Nineteen miles north- 
west of London. 

3 Wakefield.— Nine miles south of 
Leeds ; 26 from York. 



THE PLANTAGENETS— HOUSE OF YORK. 
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1461 TO 1483 A.D.— 22 years. 

Henry VI. 's friends raised an army in the north. Edward and 
Warwick defeated it at Towton. Henry was beaten in other battles, 
and was thrown into the Tower. Warwick quarrelled with Edward. 
£dward fled, and Henry was set on the throne. Edward returned and 
gained a great victory at Bamet, where Warwick was slain. Henry 
was again imprisoned. Queen Margaret was decisively defeated at 
Tewkesbury. After the battle, her son Edward was stabbed to death. 
Henry was murdered in the Tower. Then Edward reigned in peace. 
In his reign, Caxton brought printing into England. 



CAXTON AND THE PRINTING-PRESS. 

1. In the year 1474, William Caxton set up the 
first printing-press in England in the Almonry^ at 
Westminster.^ He was then probably aixtv-t^c^ ^'^^j.x^ 
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of age. From a childhood spent in the Weald of 
Kent,^ he had passed while yet a boy to learn a trade 
in London. There he had spent many busy years, 
often listening to the 'gossip of a mercer's shop, 
which was frequented by buyers and sellers from 
abroad. Happily for England, Flanders 'attracted 
him strongly, and he crossed the sea. 

2. At different places in the basin of the Rhine, 
a new art was beginning to be 'practised, which 
aroused but little attention for a few years, except 
in the way of raising fears that the workmen had 
sold themselves to Satan. That was the common 
way of 'accounting, in the Middle Ages, for the 
possession of knowledge, and the power of 'invent- 
ing new machines. A man called Faust went to 
Paris with Bibles for sale, in which certain letters 
were red. He asked only a fraction of the usual 
price, and had at command in a little while new 
copies to replace those he sold. When this became 
known, he was charged with having dealings with 
the Evil-one. He was really a printer. 

3. There were, however, a few men in Europe 
who found out the secret of these 'magical books. 
Caxton was one of them. So far as we know, he 
had begun to be an author before he knew anything 
of printing. Joining the household of the English 
Duchess of Burgundy at Bruges,* he finished at the 
'request of this lady a translation of a French "His- 
tory of Troy." At Cologne^ he probably learned to 
print; and there, in 1471, he brought out the book 
which he had written at Bruges. 

4. Within the next three years he removed to 




Westminster, where he lived in a three-8toried house 
called the Beed Pale, on the north side oE t>he M- 
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momy. There was published " The Game and Playe 

of the Chesse, translated out of the French/^ 

' 'notable as being the first book ever printed 

in England. Customers and sight-seers, no 

doubt, soon flocked to the work-room of the first 

English printer. Indeed, a placard in his largest 

type, 'inviting buyers to the Reed Pale, is still 

•preserved in Brasenose College, Oxford. 

5. His press clanked and his printed sheets 
were sent forth for seventeen years. Edward died. 
The Princes perished in the Tower, and Richard fell 
on Bosworth Field. Still the 'hoary tradesman 
plied his useful task, littJe dreaming that the day 
would come when his name would shine among 
those of the most famous Englishmen. Six years 
of the House of Tudor passed by, and then he 
died. His pen had seldom ceased to write for 
three-and-twenty years ; his press had seldom ceased 
to print for seventeen. Sixty-eight works, tran- 
slated and original, prove the industry of his later 
years. 

6. After Caxton's death in 1491, Wynkyn de 
Worde and Richard Pynson, both foreigners, and 
both assistants of our countryman in the Almonry, 
carried on the printing business in London, Books 
became commoner, and the English people learned 
to read. With knowledge came light, and light 
led to freedom. Two things, of which Britain is 
justly proud, can be traced in the main at least to 
the old room in which Caxton set up his clumsy 
press ; and these are, British Literature and British 
Liberty. 
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AO-COUnlr-illgrt giving reasons. 
ftt-tract^6<i, drew; charmed. 
gOS^p, idle talk. 
boar^y, white-haired ; aged. 
In-vent-lng^, planning; making for 
the first time. 



1 Almonry. — A room in an abbey 
where alms are stored and given out. 

3 West^mlzuiter.— A part of London 
famous for its ancient abbey, in which- 
the Kings and Queens of England are 
crowned. 

> Tbe Weald of Kent.— The valley, 
once a dense forest, .between the North 



In-vn^lng:, asking. 
xnafi^i-Cal, wonderful. 
2l5t-a-ble, worthy of note. 
prac^tised, carried on. 
pre-served^, kept. 
re-quest^ desire, wish. 



and South Downs. Weald means a- 
wooded region. 

4 Brugres (Broo'-jez).— Formerly the 
Capital of West Flanders ; now in Bel- 
gium, 55 miles north-west of Brussels. 

5 Cologne (Ko-ldn').—A town of 
Prussia, on the Rhine, 45 miles below 
its junction with the Moselle. 
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1483 A.D., APRIL TO JUNE— 2 MONTHS. 

The new King was twelve years of age. His uncle Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, was Protector. He sent Edward and his younger 
brother to the Tower. He beheaded the young King's chief sup- 
p(Mrter8. He then took the crown for himself. 



18.-EICHAED III.-CEOOKBACK 

1483 TO 1485 A.D.— 2 years. 

The young princes m the Tower disappeared. It is believed that 
they were murdered by Kichard's order. Henry Tudor, Earl of Rich- 
mond, claimed the crown as a Lancastrian. He landed at Milford 
Haven (1485), and at Bosworth Field he defeated Richard, who was- 
dain. Henry was crowned on the field as Henry VII. 



THE BATTLE OF BOSWORTH FIELD. 

1. The battle which brought to a close the 
famous War of the Roses, was fought on Redmore 
Plain, about a mile to the south of Market-Bos worth,, 
in Leicestershire. From this town it received the 
name by which it is most 'generally called — the 
Battle of Bosworth Field. 

2. The leaders in the battle were Richard the 
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Third, a little, sharp-faced man, with one shoulder 
somewhat higher than the other, whence he was 
■branded by his enemies with the name of Crook- 
back ; and Henry Tudor, a gray-eyed, cautious man, 
with long yellow hair. The termer belonged to the 
House of York ; the latter to the House of Lan- 
caster. 

3. Henry, Earl of Richmond, who had long been 
an 'exile from England, sailed from France to Mil- 
ford Haven, in Wales, with about 2,000 men. For 
the purpose of pleasing the Welsh, he took as his 
banner the Red Dragon, which formed their ancient 
standard. Marching in a north-easterly direction 
through Wales, Richmond was gladdened by seeing 
the 'mountaineers gathering around him, as he 
moved on with swift and stealthy step. Richard 
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gathered a faithless army in Nottinghamshire, but 
he soon took up his final position on the hill-encircled 
plain near Bosworth. 

4. Richard was in low spirits and hopeless from 
the first; but his heart did not utterly fail him until, 
as he was passing in front of his army, he saw the 
well-known banner of Lord Stanley ^joining the ranks 
of Richmond with 3,000 men. He knew then that 
all chance was lost of his winning the game, which 
he had been playing so long and so 'cunningly, and 
he at once resolved to sell his life as dearly as he 
could. He wore a golden crown on his helmet ; 
and every soldier in both armies knew who it was 
that went galloping on a white horse across the 
space between the two armies, screaming 

" Treason ! " and levelling his lance at the 
band of captains who stood around Henry 
Tudor. 

5. The combat was brief and brilliant. Richard 
drove the point of his lance through Henry's 
standard-bearer, cut down another knight with a 
sudden blow of his sword, and was almost within 
reach of his hated rival, when he was pulled from 
his horse and pierced with many blades. His crown, 
which was found in a hawthorn bush close to the 
scene of this struggle, was picked up by Lord 
Stanley, who placed it on the head of Henry, and 
hailed him as King Henry the Seventh. 

6. The Battle of Bosworth Field is a remarkable 
turning-point in English history, not only because 
on that bloody plain fell the last of the line of 
French Kings which came over with the Gowoj3kfeTQ.T 
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from Normandy, but more especially because it 
marks the end of what may be called the Period of 
'Chivalry in our national story. We have as yet 
seen nothing to show that the time was coming 
when England would become the mistress of the 
ocean, gathering cargoes into her ships on every 
shore, and scattering the navies of her enemies in 
every sea. 



brand-ed, marked, in a bad sense. 
cMv-al-ry, knighthood. 
Cun-ning-ly, artfuUy; craftily. 



ex-ile, a banished person. 
gen^r-al-ly, commonly, 
moun-taln-eers^ highianders. 



1 Lord Stanley.— This nobleman 
was an adherent of the House of York, 
but he was stepfather to the Earl of 
Richmond, having married the Earl's 
mother. He therefore favoured the 



project of uniting the Houses of York 
and Lancaster by the marriage of Henry 
Tudor with the Princess Elizabeth, 
sister of Edward V. He played a 
double part in the game. 



SOCIAL CONDITION— HOUSES OF YOKK AND 

LANCASTER. 

1. The great social feature of the period was the 
putting down of Villenage or Slavery. From the 
earliest Saxon times this evil had existed in 
England. The Norman Conquest had changed the 
masters without freeing the slaves. But about the 
time of Henry the Second the good work began. 
During three centuries it went on surely, but slowly 
— so slowly, indeed, that it was scarcely remarked 
by the writers of the time. 

2. Among the clergy there were soon found many 
who had pity for the enslaved race ; and it be- 
came a custom, when a slave-holder was dying, to 
urge him, with all the authority of the Church, 
to set free his slaves. The War of the Roses, by 
breaking the power of the ruling race, aided this 
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great movement ; and the opening of the Tudor 
Period saw Villenage done away with in England 
for ever. 

3. The office of King had become strictly 'heredi- 
tary. The King possessed the chief power, and was 
in name lord of the whole soil. But three great 
principles, existing from the earliest times, limited 
his powers : — (1.) He could make no law without the 
consent of Parliament. (2.) He could lay on the 
people no tax without the same consent. (3.) He 
must govern by the laws ; and if he broke them his. 
advisers were answerable. 

4. Instead of the Norman castles already de- 
scribed, the nobles now began to build large manor- 
houses of wood, adorned with carving and paint- 
ing. Their rooms were hung with 'tapestry. In 
towns, the upper stories jutted out over the lower,, 
so that in narrow streets the fronts of opposite 
houses were only a few feet apart. This style may 
still be noticed in old towns like Chester. The 
people had not yet learned the value of light and 
of fresh air to both mind and body. 

5. The higher classes took four meals in the day. 
They rose about five ; took breakfast at seven ; 
dined at ten ; supped at four ; and at nine had the 
" livery " — a slight repast of cakes and spiced wine 
— served in their bed-chambers. The working- 
classes dined at noon. 

6. Stage plays now took a regular shape. They 
were acted at first in the churches, chiefly by the 
clergy, and were called Miracle Plays, or Mysteries. 
Although 'intended to teach the lower ci».s^<i^ "^afe 
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history of the Bible, they seem to have been very 
'profane. 

7. About the time of Henry the Sixth, Moral 
Plays came into fashion. These were a great im- 
provement on the Mysteries : the actors were lay- 
men, and scriptural characters were not assumed. 
They have been called Allegories, since the per- 
formers acted the parts of Mercy, Justice, Truth, 
and such qualities. Then followed, in the Tudor 
Period, the introdiiction of actual characters from 
history and social life. 

8. In all modem history no event has had wider 
or more lasting effects than the invention of 
Printing. A complete change took place in book- 
making. The black-letter manuscript gave place to 
the printed volume. The latter, however, had as 
yet no title-page, no capital letters, and no points 
except the colon and the period. The words were 
spelled without attention to anything but their 
sounds. Hence every writer had his own style of 
spelling, and very often there were two or three 
different forms of the same word in a single page. 



lie-red-l-ta-ry, descending from 

father to eldest son. 
in-tend-ed, meant. 



pro-fane^ not reverent ; wicked. 
tap^S-try, hangings of sewed- 
work. 



ABSOLUTE MONARCHY. 



THE HOUSE OF TUDOR. 



1.-HENRY VII. 

1485 TO 1509 A.D.— 24 years. 

Henry VII. was the first King of the House of Tudor. The young 
Earl of Warwick, nephew of Edward IV., and the rightful heir to the 
throne, was cast into prison. Henry married Elizabeth of York — union 
of the Red Rose with the White. Lambert Simnel pretended to be the 
Earl of Warwick. He was defeated and taken prisoner at Stoke, and 
was made a serving-boy in the King's kitchen. Perkin Warbeck pre- 
tended to be the Duke of York, who was killed in the Tower. His 
plot was discovered, and he was seized and hanged. By the aid of 
Empson and Dudley, Henry increased his wealth very greatly. In 
this reign Columbus discovered the New World 



THE STORY OF PERKIN WARBECK. 

1. The whole reign of Henry the Seventh is full 
of plots and frauds ; but there is one story so 
'romantic that it stands out from all the rest. It is 
the story of Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be 
the young Duke of York, one of the two princes 
believed to have been murdered in the Tower. 

2. This 'pretender first appeared in Ireland. His 
manly bearing and his wonderful story gained over 
a few of the nobles in that country ; but the com- 
mon people did not rise in his favowx. 
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3. Warbeck then crossed over to France. At 
Paris, he was treated at first with great honour; 
but the French King (Charles the Eighth) found it 
for his profit to make a treaty with Henry of Eng- 
land, under which he agreed to expel Warbeck from 
France. 

4. Warbeck went to Flanders, and was joyously 
received as " The White Rose of England ** by the 
Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward the Fourth. 
A plot to dethrone Henry and put Warbeck in his 
place was at once formed, and found many eager 
friends in England as well as in Flanders. 

5. Henry, however, found out what was going 
on. He learned that Warbeck was no prince, but 
only a man-servant out of place — the son of a 
Jewish merchant. By means of bribes, he learned 
the names of the pretender's English friends, and 
seized them all in one day. Three of them were 
put to death. 

6. The pretender then made a sudden descent on 
Deal^ with a few hundred men ; but he was beaten 
back with the loss of two hundred prisoners, who 
were hanged on the shore. 

7. After trying Ireland again, Warbeck crossed 
the North Channel to Scotland, where James the 
Fourth was King. As James and Henry were 
then on unfriendly terms, the pretender was re- 
ceived with the warmest welcome at the Scottish 
Court, and was called " cousin " by the King, who 
gave splendid feasts and held 'tournaments in hon- 
our of his handsome guest. Warbeck found in 
Scotland a wife as well as a welcome ; for James, 
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in order to make plain to all the world that he 
thought him the real Richard, Duke of York, 
gave him in marriage the hand of the beauti- fzr 
ful Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl 
of Huntly, and a near relation of his own. 

8. But Warbeck wanted more than such marks 
of trust. He wanted King James to aid him in 
the invasion of England; and after a while that 
monarch agreed to do so. Warbeck sent some men 
before him, to try to kindle a rebellion in his 
favour; but the English peasants would not rise. 
By means of spies and bribed men, Henry of Eng- 
land knew all that was going on in the Scottish 
camp ; and one of his secret friends agreed to try 
to seize Warbeck in his tent during a long winter 
night. 

9. This plan failed, however, and* the pretender 
crossed the Border with the Scottish King. They 
soon went back without fighting any battle; for 
food grew scarce, and the Englishmen were 'stanch 
to their King. James soon made a second raid, as 
far as to the river Tees ; but he fell back on his 
own land, when the Earl of Surrey marched north- 
ward with an English army. 

10. It was then clear that Warbeck had no hope 
left on the Scottish side ; and this grew clearer still 
a little later, when the story was set afloat that a 
marriage had been arranged between King James 
the Fourth of Scotland and a Princess of the House 
of Tudor.^ A little ship in the harbour of Ayr 
shook out her sails and turned her prow southward, 
bearing from the Scottish shore " the Bvvk<^ ^>xA 
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Duchess of York." The ship carried them from Ayr 
to Cork, and thence they soon crossed to Cornwall. 

11. That part of England had for a long time 
been in a state bordering on rebellion. It was 
that which drew Warbeck thither ; for he thought 
that the 'discontented men who objected to pay 
their taxes would surely rise and fight for him. He 
certainly found, soon after his landing at Whitsand 
Bay, a crowd of ragged and undrilled men around 
his standard to the number of 10,000. But they 
had no cannon, and a very scanty supply of arms. 

12. Leaving his wife in a place of safety, he ad- 
vanced to besiege Exeter, the chief city in that 

quarter, within the walls of which were 
A ^ gathered All the great people of the counties 

round about. In vain he attacked the gates. 
His men could not reply to the severe fire of the 
guns ; so they fell back and marched quickly to 
Taunton.^ There they saw the royal army, with 
tents whitening the September fields. 

13. As he rode along the lines in the dusk of 
evening, Warbeck spoke stoutly to his men of the 
battle that would be fought next day ; but when 
dusk had turned to night, he mounted a swift horse, 
and galloped away at full speed to the New Forest, 
where he found sanctuary* in an abbey, thinking 
that his enemies would not attempt to seize him in 
so holy a place. 

14. Next morning his men found themselves 
without a leader ; and his wife wept for the loss 
of a protector whom she really loved. Some of the 

rebels were hanged *by order of the King ; and to 
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the lady there came quickly a band of horsemen, 
who led her before the angry monarch. But she 
blushed and looked so lovely, and was so sweetly 
sorry for her husband's mean 'desertion of his men 
and of her, that Henry did not punish her, but 
made her an attendant on Elizabeth, his Queen. 

15. Warbeck was soon afterwards caught, and 
was led on horseback up and down the streets of 
London, after which he was shut up in the Tower. 
He made an attempt to escape ; but having failed 
in this, he was put into the stocks at Westminster 
and at Cheapside, and was obliged to read a paper 
which professed to be a true account of his origin 
BJid early life, and which declared him to have been, 
not a prince and a duke, but a shopkeeper's son and 
a common servant. 

16. There was soon afterwards, in Kent, another 
attempt to overturn Henry's throne, in which a 
shoemaker's son and a monk were the principal 
actors. When this was crushed, Henry thought 
that Warbeck's death was necessary for his 
own safety. There is strong reason to be- 
heve that Henry managed to bring about the 
necessity for his death, first by allowing him to 
escape, and afterwards by secretly exciting the ris- 
ing in Kent, which was made the excuse for the 
execution of Warbeck as well as of other enemies. 



1499 



de-ser^tion, leaving; forsaking. 
dlfl-con-tent^d, not satisfied. 
pre-tend-er, one who says he is what 
he is not. 



ro-man-tic, fancifnl; pleasing. 
Standi, firm. 

tour-na-ments, mock fights between 
spearmen on horseback. 



1 Deal— On the coast of Kent, a few I ^ A Princess of the House of 
miles north of Dover. I TudOI. — 3am«ft m«r(\<&^ "^vc^vc^N. 
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Tudor, eldest daughter of Henry VII. 
From Margaret was descended James 
VI. of Scotland, who became King of 
England in 1603. 

3 Taun^tOXL— In Somersetshire, 28 
miles north-east of Exeter. (See Map, 
page 121.) 



* Found sanctuary.— Beached a 
place in which it was unlawful to touch 
him. In olden times there was in most 
cathedrals and abbeys a place in which 
those fleeing from justice could take 
refuge from their pursuers. This was 
called ** the sanctuary," or holy place. 



2.-HENRY VIII. 

1509 TO 1547 A.D.— 38 years. 

Henry united the Houses of York and Lancaster in his own person. 
He married (1) Catherine of Aragon. He soon wasted his father's 
treasiu^es on pleasure. In 1513 he defeated the French in the Battle 
of Spurs. In the same year his general, the Earl of Surrey, defeated 
the Scots, under King James IV., at Flodden. In the early part of 
Henry's reign his adviser was Thomas Wolsey, who became Arch- 
bishop of York and Cardinal. When the King wished to divorce 
Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn, Wolsey craftily put off the matter. 
"The King dismissed him from his offices, and Wolsey died in Leicester 
Abbey (1630). Henry then married (2) Anne Boleyn. 

Henry deiied the Pope, and took the title of Head of the Church in 
England. He had at first opposed the Reformation, but when he 
quarrelled with the Pope he sided with the Reformers. He per- 
secuted both Roman Catholics and Protestants (1539). Anne Boleyn 
Tvas beheaded in 1536, and Henry married (3) Jane Seymour. She 
died when Prince Edward was bom. He then married (4) Anne of 
Cleves ; but he divorced her and married (5) Catherine Howard. She 
was beheaded ; and he married (6) Catherine Parr, who outlived him. 
"Towards the end of his reign Henry became deceitful and cruel. 



FLODDEN FIELD. 

1. The reasons which led King James the 
fourth of Scotland to invade Enorland in the reiffn 
of his brother-in-law, were very mixed and very- 
dark. But the fact of the invasion, and its sad 
ending, are plain and undoubted. 

2. Having taken some castles by the Tweed, 
James of the Iron Belt,^ as he was called from a 
chain which he wore around his waist, took up a 
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well-chosen position on Flodden Hill, west of the 
Till, which runs northward to the Tweed. The 
Earl of Surrey was moving from Newcastle 
to meet him there. Surrey, according to the ~ 
custom of the age, sent a 'herald with a 
■challenge to fight the Scots on the next Friday. 

3. James accepted the challenge ; but many of 
his nobles objected to meeting the English in battle 
at that time. Among 
them were Lord 
Lindsay, whom 
James threatened to 
hang at his own 
castle-gate; and Ar- 
chibald Bell - the - 
Cat,^ the old Earl of 
Angus, whom the 
King roughly de- 
.sired to go home, if 
he were afraid. The 
old man could not prevent the tears from starting 
to his eyes at these unkind words , and, turning 
away, he said in a weak and sorrowful voice, " May 
old Angus's fear prove unfounded." 

4. The two armies were brought close to each 
other hy a movement which they both made to- 
wards Branxton Hill.^ Before the Scots "descended 
from the slope of Flo<lden, they set fire to the re- 
mains of their camp, and then began to move under 
cover of the smoke ; and till this blew away, neither 
army knew where the other one was. But when 
this gray curtain, lifted by the wind, ?.\\(y«%A. Vi 
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each the enemy at the distance of only a quarter 
of a mile, it was clear that there must be a battle 
at once. 

5. At four in the afternoon the cannon on both 
sides began to fire. The aim of the English gunners 
was truer than that of the Scots, who were soon 
driven from their posts. With their long pikes 
the left wing of the Scottish army broke the part 
of the English lines opposed to them, and drove back 
every attack of the English horse. But the broad- 
swords of the Highlanders on the right wing failed 
to win a 'similar success. 

6. Then the centres met with a 'terrific shock ; 
and a number of cross movements took place, which 
ended in King James and his men being so sur- 
rounded that all chance of their escape was lost. 
Nothing remained for them but to die fighting, and 
to sell their lives as dearly as they could. 

7. The great event of the day was the death 
of the gallant King James. Two arrows struck 
him, and the sweeping cut of a " brown bill," which 
was like a scythe-blade on a pole, cleft his skull. 
Over his body, which lay within a spear's length 
of where Surrey stood, there was a terrible fight 
of Scottish and English knights; but the falling 
darkness enabled the Scots to make good jbheir 
retreat from the scene of defeat. Flodden was in- 
deed a Field of Blood. 



Chal-lengB, a summons to battle. 
de-SCend^d, marched down. 
llOT^^d, messenger. 



Bim-i-lar, like, 
ter-rlf^ic, dreadful, 
tragc^dy, fatal event. 



1 The Iron Belt— Before James 
came to the throne, he had been f OTced 



to take part with the rebellious nobles 
o( Scotland against his father, James 
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IIL The latter was killed in the 
struj^le, and James took this so much 
to heart that he resolved to punish 
himself by wearing a heavy belt or 
chain of iron around his waist all his 
life. 

s Bell the Cat— Archibald Doug- 
las, Earl of Angus, was so called from 
an incident in the reign of James III. 
That King was much addicted to fa- 
vourites. His nobles held a meeting to 
consider how the favourites might be 



kept at a distance and made harm- 
less. One of them told a story of the 
mice resolving to tie a bell to the cat's 
neck in order to warn them of her ap- 
proach, and suggested a similar treat- 
ment of the favourites. The difficulty 
that arose was, Who was to bell the 
cat? *'I will bell the cat," said An- 
gus ; and the name stuck to him ever 
afterwards. 

3 BraZLZaon Hill. — A hill near 
Flodden, where the battle was fought. 



THE BISE AND FALL OF WOLSEY. 

1. After some years spent as a schoolmaster and 
a clergyman, at Oxford and elsewhere, Thomas 
Wolsey worked himself into the favour of Henry 
the Seventh by showing uncommon talent in bus- 
iness of the State. One proof of his 'energy espec- 
ially pleased Henry. The plans for a proposed 
marriage between the King and a foreign Princess 
needed a man of clear head and ready tongue to 
go to Flanders. One Sunday evening Wolsey was 
told to go. Next Thursday morning he entered the 
bedroom of the King, who began to speak to him 
very harshly for 'neglecting his commands ; but 
Wolsey handed His Grace letters which proved that 
he had been over the sea and back in that wonder- 
fully short time. 

2. Thus he pleased the father. The son, Henry 
the Eighth, was 'delighted in another way with the 
clever churchman, who danced and sang at the court 
revels, and who yet could be very grave when he 
saw that the young King was in a mood for quiet 
talk. 

3. So he won his way step by step, until tl^A 
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Pope made him a Cardinal, and soon afterwards 
appointed him English Legate.^ Then he 
\^;^ showed the pride of his heart. His train 
numbered 800; his dress was of bright red, 
as was fitting for a. Cardinal to wear ; and he caused 
his hat to be carried before him on a cushion, as he 
walked or rode in state through the streets. 

4. The thing he desired most was to be made 
Pope. To gain this great object he tried to secure 
the friendship of Charles the Fifth, Emperor of 
Germany. But in this aim he twice failed. And 
not long after these hopes were blighted, things 
began to happen which led to his fall. 

5. The very year in which he came to the throne, 
Henry the Eighth married a Spanish Princess, who 
had formerly been the wife of his brother. Her 
name was Catherine of Aragon,^ and she was the 
aunt of the Emperor Charles. Now, after nearly 
twenty years, Henry wished to separate from her 
and to marry Anne Boleyn : so he employed Wolsey 
to manage a 'divorce from Queen Catherine. The 
Pope was not willing to grant the divorce, and 
Henry was very eager to have it. 

6. There was a great trial in the hall of the 
Blackfriars' Monastery in London, where Wolsey 
and an Italian Cardinal^ took their seats to hear 
the case. When Henry's name was called, he 
shouted " Here',' in his gruff voice ; but Catherine 
refused to speak when her name was called. 

7. Instead of answering, she went over to the 
place where the King was sitting, and knelt before 

him. And in that humble ^position she spoke for a 
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long time, earnestly striving to melt her cruel 
husband's heart with meek and pitiful words. 
When he gave no sign of sorrow or of pity, she 
rose and walked proudly out of the hall, and never 
returned to meet that court again. The Pope, by 
means of his Envoy to England, managed to put 
ofFa settlement of the case, until Henry grew furious- 
at the delay, the blame of which he laid on 
Wolaey. 

8. The King then turned the proud priest out of 
office and from the Court ; and all the servants and 
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others who had been in the habit of bowing low- 
before the Lord Cardinal of York when the sun 
was shining on him, now, when a dark cloud was. 
gathering over his head, began to treat him with 
all kinds of rudeness. 
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9. He was charged with having broken the 

English laws, in acting as Legate of the 
^11^ Pope ; and he was so 'humbled by his misfor- 
tunes and his fears, that he gave up to the 
King his grand house called York Place,* with all 
its fine furniture, and then went to Esher,^ a house 
which he owned near Hampton Court.® 

10. At Esher, Wolsey lived sadly for a while, 
signing himself " most wretched," in the letters he 
wrote from that place. Then he received an order 
to go to York. One day while he was seated at 
the dinner-table in a palace near York, the noise of 
horse-hoofs clattered on the pavement of the court- 
yard, and the Earl of Northumberland, once a fol- 
lower of his own, walked into the room with a face 
full of sorrow. Wolsey stood up, and with a smile 
held out a hand to welcome his old friend. The 
Earl did not take the offered hand ; but with a voice 
broken with shame, said, as he laid a hand on the 
Cardinal's shoulder, " My Lord, I 'arrest you for high 
treason." Wolsey stood like a statue for a while, 
and then broke out into loud cries and many tears. 

11. In a little while the southward journey was 
begun. It was stopped several times by Wolsey's 
illness. At last he came at a late hour one evening 

to the gate of Leicester Abbey. He had 
^^ been growing weaker during every mile of 

that day's 'journey ; and now, as he •dis- 
mounted with great difiiculty by the aid of the 
Abbot's friendly arm, he felt that the strength of 
life was fast going from him, and feebly said — 
''Father, I am come to lay my bones among you." 
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12. It was true. For a few days he lay in bed, 
fainting very often. When he felt the icy hand 
of Death coming very near, he sent a message to 
King Henry by the lips of the man who had the 
chief charge of him as a prisoner. Among his last 
words were some which have lived in history, to 
warn all men that earthly ambition is an empty 
thing : — 

" Had I served my God as diligently as I have 
served the King, he would not have given me over 
in my gray hairs." 

13. He was buried at midnight in a chapel of 
the Abbey ; and news of his death reached Henry 
next day, while he was shooting arrows at a target 
at Hampton Court — the very palace which he had 
taken as a present from the man whom he had 
treated with so much coldness. After a few 'formal 
words of sorrow, the King began to ask eager ques- 
tions about a sum of money which the Cardinal was 
supposed to have hidden in a secret place. 



ar-rest^, seize ; take prisoner. 
de-li£rllt^ed, greatly pleased. 
dlS-mOTUlt^ed, got off his horse. 
dl-YOrce^ separation of man and wife. 



en^-g^, strength ; force, 
hum-bled, brought low. 
jour-nejr, travelling, 
ne-grlect^ingr, not attending to. 



1 BtigHah Legate.— Kepresentatiye 
at the English Court; ambassador. 

3 Catherine of Aragon.— Second 
daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Isabella of Castile. Their elder daugh- 
ter, Joanna, married Philip of Austria, 
and Charles was their son. He became 
Charles I. of Spain in 1516, on the death 
of his grandfather Ferdinand; and he 
became Emperor of Oermany in 1519, 
on the death of his grandfather Maxi- 
milian of Austeia. 

s Italian CardlnaL — Campeggio 
was his name. He was sent to Lon- 
(719) 



don by the Pope to take part in the 
trial. 

* 7ork Place.— A palace in London. 
It really belonged to the see of York ; but 
Henry became its possessor. It was af- 
terwards called the palace of Whitehall 

^ EEdier.— In Surrey, 15 miles south- 
west of London. 

6 Hampton Court. — A famous 
royal palace on the north bank of the 
Thames. It was founded by Wolsey, 
and was an occasional royal residence 
between the times of Henry VIIL and 
GeoiKQ 11. 
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3.-EDWARD VI. 

1547 TO 1553 A.D.— 6 teaks. 

Henry VIII. was succeeded by his son Edward VI. The new King 
was only ten years of age, and the Duke of Somerset was made Pro- 
tector. He wished Edward to marry Mary Queen of Soots. The 
Scots refused. Somerset invaded Scotland, and gained the Battle of 
Pinkie (1547). Thereafter Somerset was charged with treason and was 
beheaded (1552). The Duke of Northumberland took his place. He 
got the King to make a will leaving the crown to his (thelhike's) 
daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey. The King soon died; some say 
his end was hastened by Northumberland. 



4.-MAEY I. 

1553 TO 1558 A.D.— 5 teabs. 

Lady Jane Grey was proclaimed Queen; but Mary (daughter of 
Henry VIII.) had the better claim, and the people preferred her. 
Northumberland, his son Dudley, and Lady Jane Grey, with 60 of their 
followers, were beheaded. Mary tried to undo the Reformation. In 
the last three years of her reign 288 Protestants were burned. Her 
end was hastened by the neglect of her husband Philip of Spaia, by 
the hatred of her subjects, and by the loss of Calais. 



LADY JANE GREY. 

1. When Lady Jane Grey^ heard that her coiisin 
the King had died, she wept ; for they were of the 
same age, and had been good friends. Like King 
Edward she was a great 'student. She spoke and 
wrote French and Italian and also Latin and Greek ; 
and she and the King had often studied together. 

2. When she heard that the late King had made 
a will, leaving the crown to her, she fainted away. 
On coming to herself again, she said that it could 
never be. The King's sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, 
were alive. They had a right to the crown before 



LADT JANE GREY. 




her. She did not wish to be Queen. She wished to 
lead the quiet life she had always led, with her 
books, her 'tutors, and her friends, 

3. But her nearest friends pressed her to take 
the crown. Her husband, Lord Guilford Dudley,* 
wished her to be Queen, because as the Queen's 
husband he would have great power. Rft *' 
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her, as she loved him, to accept the crown. Her 
father and mother, who had always treated her 
harshly, scolded her for thmking that she had any 
right to 'refuse, seeing that the King had named her 
in his will. 

4. They told her that she must not think only of 
herself, but that she should think of her family. 
The King had done them a great honour, and it ill 
became her to put it away from them. What could 
the poor girl do ? For she was really a girl, being 
only in her seventeenth year. 

5. She could do nothing but yield ; but she made 

it plain that she did so, not of her own choice, 
"Y^ but only to please her friends. Then her 

father the Duke of Suffolk, and her father- 
in-law the Duke of Northumberland, took her to 
the Tower and 'proclaimed her as " Queen Jane." 

6. But the people did not wish Jane to be Queen. 
They knew that Mary, Henry's daughter, had the 
first right to the throne. They knew, besides, that 
Jane's being named was a trick of Northumberland 
and Suffolk's to get the power into their hands. 
The people therefore 'supported Mary, who went to 
London and got the throne without any trouble. 

7. Jane had been Queen for only ten days, and 
very glad she was when her reign was over. 
Northumberland was put to death, and Lady Jane 
and her husband were kept under a strict watch. 

8. Queen Mary did not wish to do them any 

harm ; but a few months later there was a 

7?r rebellion, in which the Duke of Suffolk took 

part. It was Yieaded by Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
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a gentleman of Kent, and was very soon put down ; 
but Lady Jane and her husband were supposed to 
favour it, and they were both executed on the same 
day — the one within the Tower, the other on Tower 
Hill. 



he~BOVLghVf asked eagerly ; pressed. 
pro-dalmed^ declared. 
re-fuse^ say no. 



stu-dent, one who studies. 
sup-port-ed, were friendly to. 
tu-tors, teachers. 



1 Lady Jane Grey.— She was the 
granddaughter of Mary, a sister of 
Henry VIII., who had married (1) 
Louis XII. of France, and (2) Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. The daugh- 
ter of the second marriage was Frances, 
Marchioness of Dorset, afterwards 
Duchess of Suffolk, the mother of Lady 
Jane Grey. 



2 Lord Guilford Dudley.— A son 
of the Duke of Northumberland. This 
Duke of Northumberland was John 
Dudley, son of a favourite minister of 
Henry VII. This was a different fam- 
ily from that of the Percies, Earls of 
Northumberland, of whom we have 
read in connection with Otterburn and 
Shrewsbury. 



6.-ELIZABETH. 

1558 TO 1603 A.D. — 45 tears. 

Mary was succeeded by her sister Elizabeth. Elizabeth's accession 
was hsdled with great joy. Protestantism was restored. The Thirty- 
nine Articles were placed in the Prayer Book. Mary Queen of Scots, 
having quarrelled with her own subjects, fled to England. Being 
suspected of aiming at the English crown, she was thrown into prison. 
After imprisonment for upwards of eighteen years, she was accused of 
beii^ concerned in a conspiracy against the life of Elizabeth, and was 
beheaded. Philip of Spain sent the Invincible Armada against Eng- 
land (1588). The ships were scattered, and not a single Spanish soldier 
was landed in England. 

Elizabeth's favourite in her later years was the Earl of Essex. He 
displeased her by making peace with the Irish rebels without leave, 
and was sent to prison. He afterwards raised a rebellion against the 
Queen ; but he was taken prisoner, and was executed (1601). Eliza- 
beth, then an old woman, never got over her grief for her favourite. 
In her reign were passed the Act of Supremacy and the Act of Con- 
formity (1559). Under these Acts both Roman Catholics and Puritans 
suffered. English manufactures were improved by the arrival of 
work-people who fled from the religious persecutions in France and 
Flanders. The first voyage of an English ship round the world was 
made by Sir Francis Drake. 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS IN ENGLAND. 

1. From the fishing village of Mary port, on the 
coast of Cumberland, where she had landed, Mary 

Stewart was brought to the castle of Carlisle. 
Obo ^YiQ was kept there in safety, until it was 

thought better to remove her to Bolton, in 
Yorkshire, a strong fortress with only one gate. 
While she lay there, a meeting of Commissioners 
took place at York, which in fact amounted to her 
trial for being a partner with Bothwell in the 
murder of Darnley.^ 

2. One of the greatest noblemen in England, the 
Duke of Norfolk, wished to marry Mary. He 

would have done so, in spite of Elizabeth, if 
, 1 that stern Queen had not first locked him up 

in the Tower, and then cut off his head. After 
this gleam of hope, so speedily ^quenched, the history 
of the Scottish Queen became merely a record of 
changing jails and jailers. At last, when eighteen 
years of Mary*s life had gone by in English 'dun- 
geons, withering her beauty and breaking her 
health, there came a plot, a trial, and an execution, 
which formed the last three sad scenes in the 
tragedy of her unhappy life. 

3. The plot was formed chiefly by John Ballard, 
a Koman Catholic priest, and a young English 
gentleman of the same religion, named Antony 
Babington. It had for its object the murder of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the raising of Queen Mary 
to the throne. Some letters were written to the 
Scottish Queen by Babington, and were carried to 
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the castle where she lay by a man who went there 
regularly with beer for the household. 

4. This brewer yielded to the bribes of a spy, 
and allowed Elizabeth's minister, Walsingham, to 
read all the letters that had passed between the 
captive Queen and those who wanted to set her 
free. When the fit time came, all the plotters 
were seized and hanged, while steps were taken 
for the trial of Queen Mary, 




5. The trial took place in the great hall of 
Fotheringay Castle in Northamptonshire. A stately 
but empty chair was placed at the upper end of 
the ball to "represent the absent Queen of Eng- 
land ; and before it, in a plain chair, sat Mary, 
alone and friendless. Bad as she had been, we can 
scarcely help feeling pity for her in these last hours 
of her life, when she stood at bay in the midst of 
her foes. 

6. When the whole story of Babington's plot 
had been told, copies of some letters -wliYatL 
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had passed between her and Babington were 
brought forwajrd to prove that she had favoured 
both the invasion of England and the murder of 
Elizabeth. Only once did her firmness give way 
during the reading of the letters, and that was 
when the name of Arundel, Norfolk's son, was 
•mentioned. At its sound she burst into tears; 

for the father had died on the scaffold, and 
"Y^ the son had been locked in the Tower, where 

he afterwards died, for her sake. 

7. When it came to her turn to speak in answer to 
these charges, she said " that she would never make 
shipwreck of her soul "^ by engaging in such a bloody 
crime as the murder of Elizabeth." She was al- 
lowed no defender but her own voice. After 

■ 

some time the trial at Fotheringay closed; and 
the Commissioners met on a December day in the 
Star Chamber at Westminster, where the secre- 
taries, who had copied the letters, were called on to 
swear that they were true, and not forgeries. Then 
it was decided that the Scottish Queen was to 
be put to death. 

8. Two months later, the Earl-Marshal of Eng- 
land arrived at Fotheringay with the death-warrant 
of the captive Queen. The following morning at 
eight was fixed for the execution. That night, at 
supper, Mary called her 'attendants around her, and, 
as they wept, she drank her last good wishes to them 
and bade them farewell. 

9. The hours of darkness went by in sleep and 
prayer, and at dawn she rose. After reading her 
will to her attendants, she made them presents of 
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all the clothes she had, except the black satin gown 
and veil of lawn in which she was dressed. Hav- 
ing spent some time in prayer, she took an 
ivory cross in her hand and went, at the ^ 
call of the Sheriff, into the hall. 

10. Three feet above the floor a black scaffold 
was raised, and on it, also draped in black, were a 
stool, a cushion, and a block. Beside her, as she 
sat on the stool, rose the dark figure of a 'heads- 
man from the Tower, dressed in black velvet, 
against which the blade of the axe shone with 
dreadful brightness. 

11. The death-warrant was read, and the Dean 
of Peterborough began to preach a sermon ; but 
the doomed Queen would not listen to his loud 
address. Her neck was bared, and a kerchief with 
a golden fringe was bound over her eyes. Then 
kneeling on the cushion, she bent her neck over 
the block and spoke some pious words. 

12. Unnerved by his feelings, the headsman, 
whose bloody trade had not quite hardened his 
heart, had to strike three times at the fair and 
slender neck, before the head, whose beauty had 
been so much admired, and had caused so much mis- 
chief, dropped on the black cloth of the platform. 
The little lap-dog, of which Mary had made a pet 
and friend, was nestling under the folds of her 
dress even then, and crept afterwards into the space 
between the body and the severed head. 



at-tend^ant8, seryants. 
dnn^BODB, prisons. 
liaails^xiiail, executioner. 



men-tloudd, spoken. 
qaenched, put out ; ended. 
rep-re-senV, stand for. 
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SOCIAL CONDITION — THE TUDOES. 



1 Murder of Damley. — Hemy 

Stewart, Earl of Damley, was husband 
of Mary Queen of Scots. He was 
killed by the blowing up of the Kirk of 
Field, Edinburgh, the house in which 
he lived (1567X James Hepburn, Earl 



of Bothwell, was believed to have con- 
trived the murder. In spite of this, 
Mary afterwards married BothwelL 
Her conduct gave countenance to the 
idea that she was concerned in Dam- 
ley's murder. 



SOCIAL CONDITION— THE TUDORS. (Pakt I.) 

1. Before the English Reformation crime was 
fearfully common. In the reign of Henry the 
Eighth about two thousand persons were hanged 
in one year for robbery alone. In the days of 
Elizabeth the number was 'reduced to three or 
four hundred a year. Most of the silver coins 
now current were in use, crowns, half-crowns, and 
sixpences having been issued by Edward the Sixth. 

2. The Tudor style of 'architecture has been 
called Florid, from the amount of ornament ou the 
buildings. Henry the Seventh's Chapel at West- 
minster is a good example of the style. Brick and 
stone were beginning to be used in the houses of 
the great, and glass windows became common. The 
poor lived in hovels made of 'wattles plastered over 
with clay. The fire was in the middle of the floor, 
and the smoke escaped through a hole in the 
blackened roof. This was the case in all houses 
until the reign of Henry the Seventh, when chim- 
neys began to be built. 

3. Erasmus, a Professor of Greek at Oxford under 
Henry the Eighth, gives no pleasant account of 
the floors of the poorer houses. He says : " The 
floors are commonly of clay, strewed with rushes; 
under which lies an ancient collection of beer, grease, 

fragments, bones, and eve;xy\J\m!» tliat is nasty." To 
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these uncleanly habits were owing the terrible 
plagues that fell on the people. 

4. In Elizabeth's time, however, houses were 
built chiefly of oak. Then, too, many changes were 
made in furniture. Bedding was much improved. 
In early Tudor reigns, a straw pallet, a coarse sheet 
and rug, and a log of wood for a bolster, were com- 
monly used. The man whose head lay on a pillow 
of chaff was thought soft and unmanly. Servants 
lay on bare straw. 

5. Before the time of Elizabeth, all dishes and 
spoons were wooden, or, as they were called, 
" treen." In her reign pewter platters and metal 
spoons came into use among farmers and persons 
of the same class. About the year 1580 coaches 
began to be used : before that time ladies rode on 9 
•pillion behind their chief servants, whom they held 
by the belt. 

6. Potatoes were brought by Sir Francis Drake 
from Santa Ffe, in South America, and were first 
planted in Lancashire. They were first planted in 
Ireland by Sir Walter Ralegh. Ralegh also brought 
tobacco from the West Indies, and taught the Eng- 
lish its use. Beef and mutton sold in the time of 
Henry the Eighth for a halfpenny per pound, veal 
and pork for three farthings. 

7. The families of the nobles and gentry still 
dined in the great hall with their servants. Half- 
way down the table stood a large salt-cellar of 
silver or pewter. The seats of honour were " above 
the salt." There sat the master, his family, and 
guests. " Below the salt " sat f oUo'wers^ «iiA ^^x^^coiva* 
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of all degrees. The nobles kept up princely style. 
The Earl of Leicester, who owned Kenilworth 
Castle,* kept arms there for 10,000 men. There 
in 1576 he 'entertained Elizabeth for seventeen 
daj's with the most splendid feasts and shows. 

8. The country folks wore a 'doublet of brown 
leather. But the court-fashions were, like those of 
out own day, always changing. The gentlemen of 
Henry the Eighth's court stufFed their clothes as 
the King grew fat, in order that their figures might 
resemble his. Queen Catherine Howard brought 
pins from France ; and as these at first were costly, 
a separate sum to buy them was granted to the 
ladies by their husbands, and was called " pin- 
money," 

9. Rufik of plaited linen were worn by both 
sexes on the neck 
and the wtiats. These 
were at first held out 
by pieces of wood or 
of i\ory, but in Eliza- 
beth s time they were 
stiffened with yellow 
starch. Cloth hose 
were worn by all, until 
m the third year of 
her reign Elizabeth 
received a pair of 
black silk stockings. 

other kind. Three thou- 




After that she wore 



sand dresses were found in the wardirobe of this 
QaeeD after her death 1 
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10. The gentlemen wore their hair either short 
and curled or set up on end. Their beards were 
long and pointed. The dress of the yeomen of 
the Queen's guard, commonly called " beef -eaters,"- 
gives a very good idea of the dress worn by men 
in the Tudor Period. 



ar^Chi-tec-tlire, designing housesr 
donb^let, waistcoat, 
en-ter-tained^ receiyed as a guest. 



pill-ion, a cushion behind the saddle. 
re-duced^, brought down ; lowered, 
wat-tles, twigs ; slender branches. 



1 Een^UwortlL— 4} miles north of 
Warwick. The old castle is still kept 
in fine preservation. 



2 Beef-eaterEL — a corruption of 
buffetiers, attendants at a bvffety or 
sideboard ; that is, waiters. 



SOCIAL CONDITION— THE TUDORS. (Part II.) 

1. The tournament had now sunk into a mere 
sport, for the strength of armies consisted no longer 
in steel-clad knights. Hunting the stag has been 
at all times a national sport. During this period 
the ladies often joined in the chase, and shot at the 
game with arrows. Elizabeth, even in her old age, 
enjoyed the sport, sometimes engaging in it every 
second day. Hawking was now beginning to 'de- 
cline, for the gun was coming into use. There 
were horse-races for prizes ; but the modem system 
of betting was unknown. 

2. 'Bear-baiting and bull-baiting were favourite 
sports of the highest in the land. Queen Mary, 
visiting her sister at Hatfield House,^ was amused 
with a grand bear-baiting. The cruel sport of 
whipping a blinded bear oft^n followed. Even the 
ladies enjoyed these sports ; and we cannot, there- 
fore, wonder that the language of tTn^ ^^r^a^ ^^s* 



-THE TCDORB. 



very coarse. The chief country sports v 
foot-races, and various games of ball. 



e archery. 




3. Christmas was the great season of sports. 
Then every one might io as he chose, and all sorts 
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of wild tricks were played. From the Sovereign 
to the beggar all England went sporting in strange 
dresses and masks. Those who could not get masks 
rubbed soot on their faces. In every parish a Lord 
of Misrule was chosen, who, with a troop of idle 
fellows in green and yellow dresses covered with 
ribbons, went about shouting and playing drums, 
sometimes even entering the churches during Divine 
service. 

4. May-day was another festive season in old 
England. Green branches were pulled soon after 
midnight ; a Lord and Lady of May were chosen ; 
and dances were kept up round a May-pole crowned 
with flowers. Connected with these sports was the 
Morris-dance.^ The principal dancer, or foreman of 
the Morris, was richly dressed; and all had bells 
fastened to their skirts, arms, and knees. 

5. Some played the parts of Robin Hood^ and 
Maid Marian; and a hobby-horse was always in 
the band. This was a light wooden frame, shaped 
like the head and body of a horse, with skirts 
that reached the ground and hid the legs of a 
man, who pranced about in imitation of a horse. 

6. Witchcraft, astrology, and alchemy were be- 
lieved in at this time. Feeble old women, charged 
with the crime of witchcraft, perished by hundreds. 
All mischief was ascribed to them. If a child fell 
sick and died, some witch had done it : if a storm 
arose, the 'trembling peasants thought they heard the 
screaming of witchas riding on broom-sticks through 
the midnight skies. This belief kept its hold of 
the popular mind up to the present Q,^\ii\xrj, ^cc^^ 




is not even yet extinct in some remote country 
districts. 

7. The astrologers, whose art was more than four 
thousand years old, pretended that they could fore- 
tell events by the stars. Their opinion was sought 
by even the highest and the wisest, and they were 
therefore honoured and rich. Many of our com- 
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mon words, such as " disaster " and " ill-starred," had 
at first a meaning connected with astrology. 

8. Kindred with astrology was alchemy, an art 
which had for its object the discovery of the phi- 
loaopher's atone and the elixir of life. The former 
was supposed to be a substance which could change 
all common metals into gold ; the latter was a liquid 
which would confer on the person drinking it ever- 
lasting life and beauty. From witchcraft came that 
knowledge of drugs and plants so useful in medicine 
and the arts ; while from the falsehoods of astrology 
and alchemy sprang the truths of astronomy and 
chemistry. 

9. Navigation, get^- 
raphy, and commerce 
advanced together with 
rapid strides. Henry ^ 
the Seventh began our ^~oC 
navy, and therefore our 
world-wide commerce. 
Fngl'«b ships were soon 
ploughing every sea. 
In Mary's reign the 
way to Archangel was 
discovered, and our 
trade with Russia began. 

10. It was, however, 
in the days of Eliza- 
beth that commerce 
began to move forward 
rapidly. Wool, lead, and tin had long been ex- 
ported to the Continent, but in vessek from tKe. 
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Hanse Towns.^ Elizabeth built large vessels for 
this trade, and encouraged the English merchants 
to improve their ships. By granting a charter to 
the East India Company in 1600, she founded our 
Indian Empire. 

11. A remarkable feature of the period was the 
revival of learning, especially of the study of classics. 
Erasmus, a Dutchman, was Professor of Greek 
at Oxford in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and 
did much for the advancement of classical study. 
Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Jane Grey, 
and Mary were all good classical scholars ; and 
Elizabeth, even after she became Queen, read, as her 
tutor, old Roger Ascham, said, " more Greek in a 
day than a clergyman read of Latin in a week." 

bear-balt-ing, baiting, or provoking, | de-dine^ go down, 
a bear with dogs. I trexu-bliXlg, shaking with fear. 



^ Hat'fleld House.— At Bishop's 
Hatfield, 6^ miles south-west of Hert- 
ford ; about 20 miles from London. 

2 Mor'ris - dance. — Supposed to 
have been derived from the Moors of 
Spain. 

3 Robin Hood. — A popular hero in 
the time of Kichard I., famous for his 



exploits as an archer. These exploits 
were represented in a national sport 
called after him. " Maid Marian " was 
one of his band of friends. 

* Hanse Towns.— The Free aties 
of Germany, forming a commercial 
league. There are now only three- 
Frankfort, Bremen, and Lubeck. 



THE HOUSE OF STEWART. 



6.-JAMES I. 

1603 TO 1625 A.D.— 22 ybars. 

On Elizabeth's death (1603), James VI. of Scotland became James I. 

of England. His mother was Mary Queen of Scots, and he was the 

first of the Stewart Kings. For taking part in a plot to dethrone 

James, Sir Walter Kalegh was thrown into the Tower, and remained 

there nearly fifteen years. The next important event of the reign was 



SIK WALTER EALEGH. IbS 

the Gunpowder Plot, to blcrw up the King and the PajUament (1605). 
In this reign the Bible was translated (1611). After the death of Lord 
Cecil, the King quftrrelled with hia Parliament. The breach at last 
led to the overthrow of the Stewart Kings. James died in 1C25. 



SIR WALTER EALEGH. 



1. There is no name in English history which 
appears in so many various scenes as the name of 
Walter Ealegh. He was horn in Devonshire, and 




educated at Oxford. After fighting as a soldier 
both in France and in the Netherlands, he entered 
on the career of a sailor and planter o£ colonies. 
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But a lucky meeting with Queen Elizabeth on a 
muddy road, over the worst part of which he spread 
his cloak, that she might not soil her feet, led to 
his joining the Court and its brilliant society. 

2. Filled with the spirit of adventure which 
belonged to the times, Ralegh got a grant of land 
in America, and founded the colony of Virginia.^ 
Three plants — tobacco, maize, and the potato — were 
brought into Europe by the 'explorers on their 
return. 

3. We find Ralegh also in Ireland, visiting the 
poet Spenser,^ and tilling the land which he had 
received in the conquered province of Munster. 
But he did not stay there, for there was great work 
to be done at home. The Armada was about to sail, 
and men like him could not be spared. "When it 
came into the English Channel, he had a share in 
the daring exploits that ended in its, total defeat. 

4. He fell in love with one of Elizabeth's maids 
of honour, and for this he was put in prison by the 
jealous Queen. There, and in his quiet country- 
house in Dorsetshire, to which he retired after his 
•release from prison, he planned a voyage to the 
region of the Orinoco,^ where he thought to find 
gold and diamonds. This voyage he actually made 
soon afterwards: but it came to nothins:. 

5. When Elizabeth died, the troubles of Ralegh 
began to increase. Disliking King James, he was 
accused of setting on foot a plot to dethrone the 
Scotsman, who was no favourite with his new people. 
For this he was brought to trial at Winchester, was 

convicted, and was sent to prison. 
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6. The fifteen years (1603-1618) spent in the 
Tower proved to be the period of his life which 
produced his greatest fame. For he began in his 
cell to write a book called " The History of the 
World/' and with the aid of friends he carried it on 
to some length. , 

7. But he did not lose the hope of getting out of 
prison. Choosing a good time, he sent a friend to 
tell a gentleman of the Court about a gold mine in 
Guiana* which he had discovered during his visit to 
that country some years before. This gentleman 
explained the plan to the King, who set Ralegh 
free on the understanding that the royal treasury 
was to receive the great bulk of what was found. 

8. With thirteen ships, Ralegh set sail for 
Trinidad ;^ and when he reached the Orinoco, being 
sick himself, he sent his son and a trusty captain 
up the stream to attack the Spanish town of St. 
Thomas. In the fight that ensued young Ralegh 
was killed; and the captain, after telling the sad 
story to Ralegh, who threw on him all the blame, 
went into his cabin and stabbed himself to the 
heart. 

9. Ralegh, whose fleet was greatly reduced by 
men running away, now sailed for Newfoundland, 
in the hope of finding and 'plundering some of 
the Spanish silver-ships. But this hope also failed, 
and he steered his vessels for England. 

10. At the urgent demand of the Spanish ambas- 
sador, he was seized as soon as he landed, and 
was taken again to that Tower in which he had 
spent so many weary years. TK^ oVSl ^<£\^Jwev^Rfc^ 
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passed on him so long before, was now 'revived, 
and under it he was ordered to be executed. 

11. When the morning of execution came, he 
took a good breakfast, smoked a pipe, and 

^ drank a cup of wine. So great was the 
crowd around the scaflTold, that he was with 
difficulty forced through to the place where he 
was to die. He then made a speech, in the course 
of which he declared that he was to be put to death 
on a false charge. 

12. The Sheriff wanted him to come down and 
warm himself at a fire, as he seemed to be cold. — 
" No, good Mr. Sheriff," said he ; " let us be quick, 
for in a quarter of an hour my 'ague will come on 
me ; and if I be not dead before then, my enemies 
will say that I quake for fear." 

13. Then having prayed, and bidden farewell to 
the gentlemen around him, he took up the axe and 
balanced it in his hand, saying, as he ran his fingers 
along the edge, " This is a sharp medicine ; but it 
will cure all diseases." 

14. When his neck was placed on the block, the 
headsman delayed to give the blow; upon which he 
cried out, "What are you afraid of? Strike, man!" 
The words were scarcely uttered when the blow 
fell ; and another following, sent the head of brave 
old Ralegh rolling in the dust. 



a-gue, sharp fever, causing trembling. 
ez-pl5r-ers, persons who search for 
new lands. 



plUXL^er-ing, robbing, 
re-lease^, being let oat. 
re-viyed^, brought up again. 



1 Vlrgin'la.— One of the United 
States o/ America; south of Chesapeake 
Bajr. 



3 Spenser, Edmund, one of Eng- 
land's greatest poets, author of 2%« 
\ Faerie Q:uA«tve ; bom 1653 ; died 1608. 
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3 The Orino'CO.— A river in the 
north of South America, flowing into 
the Atlantic. 

* Gula'na.— In the north of South 



America ; now three colonies — one 
British, one Dutch, and one French. 

5 Trinidad'. — An island off the 
north-east coast of Touth America. 



7.-CHAKLES I. 

1625 TO 1649 A.D.— 24 years. 

The reign of Charles I. was a long struggle between King and Parlia- 
ment. The attempt to aid the French Protestants in Kochelle was a 
failure (1627). The first gain of the Parliament was their obtaining 
from the King the Petition of Right, which limited his power (1628) ; 
but Charles very soon broke the law. He levied taxes without the 
consent of Parliament; and when the House of Commons was con- 
sidering a Remonstrance against his unlawful acts, he ordered the House 
to be dismissed. This led to great uproar, the Speaker being held in the 
chair till a protest was adopted. For eleven years thereafter (1629 to 
1640) Charles ruled without a Parliament, and with the help of Straf- 
ford and Laud. The levy of Ship-money caused great discontent. 
Hampden was tried for refusing to pay it, and was convicted. The 
Long Parliament met in 1640. First Strafford was beheaded, and then 
Laud. 

The Civil War began in 1642. It lasted three years. The followers 
of the King were called Cavaliers, those of the Parliament Roundheads. 
After his defeat at Naseby, Charles gave himself up to the Scots, by 
whom he was handed over to the Parliament. There were now two 
parties in Parliament — Presbyterians and Independents. Cromwell 
was chief of the latter. " Pride's Purge " removed the Presbyterians 
from Parliament (1648). The death of Charles was then resolved on. 
He was tried, and after eight days was condemned and beheaded 
(1649). Charles's greatest fault was his breaking faith with his 
subjects. 

PARLIAMENT IN UPROAR. 

1. The great struggle between King Charles and 
his Parliament was about the right to tax the 
country for the support of the army and the govern- 
ment. The King said that he had a right to tax 
the people; and he did it. The House of Commons 
'maintained that the King had no right to tax the 
people without the 'consent of Parliavxi^Tvi, 
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2. In spite of the opposition of the Parliament, 
the King continued to raise money by taxes, and 
to do many other things which the Parliament 
held to be illegal. At last the Parliament made up 
its mind to check the King's unlawful acts. 

3. One day in the House of Commons a member 
made a motion, asking the House to declare that 
any one who taxed the people without the leave of 
. Parliament was an enemy of the kingdom. 

He handed his motion to the Speaker; but 
the Speaker refused to read it. He handed 

it to the Clerk; but the Clerk also refused. He 

then read it himself. 

4. The Speaker said that he had a 'command 
from the King not to read the motion, but to stop 
the sitting of the House. Thereupon he rose and 
left the chair. The House was thrown into wild 
uproar. ' The door was locked. Two members 
seized the Speaker, pushed him back into his chair, 
and held him there. Two new motions were made, 
the one denying the King's right to break up the 
meeting of the House, and the other 'declaring all 
who did the unlawful things the King was doing to 
be enemies of the country. Both motions were 
passed with one voice. Then the Speaker was set 
free. 

5. All this time a messenger from the King stood 
knocking at the door ; but the members would not 
let him in until they had passed their motions. 
When he got in, he lifted the mace from the table, 
and carried it away. 

6. A few days \atet, ^^ ^""^ '^^saolved the 
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Parliament. He called no new Parliament for 
eleven years afterwards. All that time he ruled 
without a Parliament, 'levying taxes from the people 
by his own will alone. 

7. The members who had taken the lead in this 
scene — ^both in holding the Speaker in the chair and 
in making motions — were tried, and were sentenced 
to be imprisoned during the King's pleasure. Sir 
John Eliot, the leader of the whole, died in prison. 



com-mand^, order. 
con-senV, leave. 
de-Clfir-ing, saying; caUing. 



dls-SOlyed^ broke up; sent away, 
lev-y-ing, raising, 
xnain-taliied^ held. 



DEATH OF CHAELES I. 

1. The war between the King and the Parlia- 
ment lasted three years. It ended in the flight of 
Charles, who rode out of Oxford in the dawn of an 
April morning, and gave himself up to the Scots, 
then in a camp at Newark, on the river Trent. By 
the Scots, after a while, he was handed over to the 
Presbyterians, who certainly had no thought of 
putting him to death. 

2. "The King was then 'confined in various castles, 
while the Presbyterians and the Independents 
struggled hard for the upperhand in Parliament 
and for the disposal of the King's person. In this 
contest the Independents won, because they con- 
sisted of the chief army men, among whom Oliver 
Cromwell was certainly the greatest. 

3. This man, who had drilled a famous regiment, 
called from their valour Ironsides, had been the chief 
means of winning for the ParliameiA i\v^ "B^VhiXfe <^^. 
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Marston Moor, and had been raised to high position 
in the army. Fearless and strong-willed, Oliver took 
a step which removed all his enemies from the House 
of Commons. He placed dragoons and pikemen at 

the door, and took prisoner every Presbyterian 
^T^ who tried to go in. When this had been 

done, the Independent members resolved to 
bring the King out of prison and to try him publicly 
for going to war with his own people. 

4. A High Court of Justice for the trial of 
Charles was then formed. The Great Seal of 
England, on which the figure of the King was 
engraved, was broken with a hammer. The judges, 
dressed in black, sat in Westminster Hall. Before 
the bench stood a table on which the mace and 
sword were laid out. The King came in with his 
hat on, and, sitting down in a velvet chair, stared 
darkly and proudly at them. ^ 

5. Then the trial began. When a famous lawyer 
rose to state the charge, Charles called out, ** Hold I ** 
and gave him a sharp tap on the shoulder with a 
gold-headed cane. At that moment the gold kxlob 
dropped off, and a quick eye might have seen the 
King grow pale for an instant, as the thought crossed 
his brain that this was a bad sign. But he soon 
recovered, and he broke into a laugh when he heard 
the reading of the charge against him. 

6. It was usual for him to stammer in speaking ; 
but now, in the midst of so strange a scene, he 
spoke in a clear and flowing voice, objecting to 
the power of the court, and especially complain- 
ing of the absence of the Peers of England. For 
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seven clays this work went on. When the King en- 
tered the place of trial on the eighth day, he noticed 
that all the members on the bench were dressed in 
red. On that day he received sentence oi daa-tii. 
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7. Rising two hours before dawn on the day 
of his execution, the King put on an extra shirt, 
because it was cold ; and, after taking great pains 
with his dress, he had his last meeting with his 
children. This over, he called in Bishop Juxon to 
pray with him. They talked in private for an 
hour ; after which an officer knocked at the door, 
and with a pale face and trembling voice came in 
to say that it was time to go to the 'scaffold. 

8. They walked from St. James's Palace through 
the Park to Whitehall past a number of soldiers, 
who were beating drums and keeping their colours 
flying. The King walked very quickly, with head 
erect ; and after him came first a band of guards 
armed with 'halberds, and then a crowd of his own 
servants with their heads uncovered and their 
faces full of grief. Deep silence, broken only by a 
muttered prayer, was J^ept as he passed and entered 
into Whitehall. 

9. The scaffold not being quite ready, he went 
with his faithful friend the Bishop into a small pri- 
vate room, where he had often played with his little 
Charles and his little James, and stayed there, praying. 
After the King had drunk a glass of claret and had 
eaten a morsel of bread, the same pale Colonel, who 
had called him in the morning, again tapped at the 
door ; and at once the King was led out to the front 
of the Banqueting House, where there was a railed 
scaffold hung with black. 

10. All around this dreadful platform there were 
horsemen with drawn swords, and 'infantry with 

shouldered pikes ; and beyond the line of these there 
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was a perfect sea of faces, all pale with anxiety, 
many wet with tears. Prayers broke from the 
crowd every minute ; nor did the soldiers hinder the 
people from showing the deep feelings of their 
hearts. Charles made a speech, declaring that he 
had not been to blame for the outbreak of the war. 

11. There w^ere standing by two men in masks, 
and Charles said to one of them, " I shall say but 
very short prayers, and then thrust t)ut my hands 
as the signal." Calling for his night-cap, he put it 
on, and gathered under it those flowing curls which 
he wore, after the manner of the Cavalier gentle- 
men of England at that time. 

12. Then occurred his last and famous "'conversa- 
tion with Bishop Juxon, which was to the follow- 
ing effect : — 

" I have a good cause and a gracious God on my 
side," said the King. 

" Yes," said the Bishop : " there is but one stage 
more ; it is hard and troubled, but very short : it 
will soon carry you a great way, even from earth 
to heaven." 

" I go from an earthly to a heavenly crown — to 
where there can be no trouble or sorrow," replied 
the King. 

" Yes ; it is a good exchange," said Juxon. 

13. The last moment was now come. Charles 
took otf his cloak, handed the jewelled star, 
which he wore in honour of St. George, to ^qaq 
the Bishop, and knelt beside the block. He ^ ^^ 
gave the signal by stretching out his hands ; 

and the next minute, the axe came strongly down^ 
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and cut through the neck at a single stroke. The 
headsman held the head up by the hair, and cried 
out, " This is the head of a traitor." There was a 
deep groan from every person in the crowd that 
filled the 'ancient street. 



ftn-cient, old. 
con-fined', kept a prisoner, 
con-ver-sa-tion, talk. 



lial-berds, pole-axes. 
in-£BJi-try, foot-soldiers. 
SCaf^fold, platform. 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 



8.-0LIVER CROMWELL. 

Protector 1653 to 1658 a.d.— 5 tears. 

RICHARD CROMWELL. 

Protector September 1658 to May 1659 A.D.— 8 months. 

After Charles's 'death the House of Lords was abolished. Young 
Charles was crowned at Scone (1650). Cromwell defeated the Scots 
under Leslie at Dunbar. Charles escaped into England : Cromwell . 
followed, and defeated him at Worcester (1651). Charles wandered in 
the Midlands for some weeks, once taking shelter in an oak tree. At 
last he escaped to France. Admiral Blake gained a great victory over 
the Dutch off Portland in 1653. In the same year, Cromwell dis- 
missed the Long Parliament, and was chosen Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth by his officers. Plots began to be formed against 
Cromwell. He died in 1658. His son Richard succeeded him, but in 
eight months he resigned. General Monk marched to London, and 
proposed a free Parliament. Charles II. was asked to return to the 
throne, and entered London on his birthday (1660). 



CROMWELL AND THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

1. Not long after the death of King Charles 
the First, a quarrel arose between Oliver Cromwell 
and that small body of men that was all that re- 
mained of the Long Parliament. There was a wish 
on the part of the leaders of the Parliament to 
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bring in a number of Presbyterians once more; 
but, as Cromwell feared this section, he refused to 
admit them into the" House. When he saw that 
some were determined to have them in, he took th£ 
bold step of 'expelling the Long Parliament. 

2. On a certain April day, while he was talk- 
ing over the aflFairs of the Government in his lodging 
at Whitehall, one of his oflScers ran in to tell him 
that the Commons were passing a Bill to admit the 
Presbyterians, and that they hoped it would be all 
over before he heard of it. He went to the House 
at once, dressed in the usual sad colours of the 
Puritans — black clothes and gray worsted 
stockings. With him marched a small band 

of armed soldiers; for what purpose he scarcely 
knew, since he had not quite made up his mind 
what to do. 

3. Leaving the soldiers in the lobby, he went 
into the House, and for some time sat silently in 
his place. The debate went on ; and he listened 
with grim, calm face, until the Speaker was about 
to put the matter to the vote. At that moment 
he turned to Harrison, a man who wished for a 
Republic, and said to him, " Now is the time. I 
must do it." 

4. Harrison advised him to take care, and he sat 
down for a moment ; then rising, he took off his 
hat, and began to speak. He grew so very violent 
after a while that some one 'rebuked him, saying 
that he was using language not fit for the Parlia- 
ment to hear. " I know it ! " he cried, appearing 
to lose all 'control over his temper, and x\ssJk«\^ <^xi^ 
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into the middle of the floor, with his hat pushed 
tightly down on his grayish hair. 

5. As he walked up and" down, speaking with 
the greatest anger, he presented a figure more re- 
markable for rough energy than for beauty; for he 
had a swollen, reddish face, and the marks of toil 
and care had left furrows in his cheeks. 

6. Sir Harry Vane and others tried to put him 
down by loud speaking ; but he could match them 
all. " 1*11 put an end to your prating," he cried. 
" You are no Parliament. Get you gone, and give 
way to honester men." 

7. The stamping of his foot on the floor was the 
signal for the door to be opened suddenly ; and in 
poured a number of soldiers with steel caps and 
coats of buff" leather, holding loaded fire-locks in 
their hands. " Fetch him down ! " he cried twice, 
pointing to the Speaker in the' chair; and that 
personage rose and retired, the hand of a soldier 
having laid hold of his robe to pull him from his 
seat. Then pointing to the mace which lay on the 
table of the House, he said, with much scorn in his 
tone, " Take away that bauble." 

8. The members did not dare to resist ; but they 
walked out of the House as quickly as they could. 
As Vane passed by on his way out, he said, " This 
is not honest ; yea, it is against common honesty." 
To this Cromwell replied, using that style of lan- 
guage of which the Puritans were so fond, "Sir 
Harry Vane ! Sir Harry Vane ! the Lord deliver me 
from Sir Harry Vane ! " 

9. In a few minutes after this there was not a 
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single member in the House. Cromwell gave orders 
that the door should be locked, and sent one of his 
•colonels off with the mace to Whitehall. He went 
thither himself too with the key of the House, and 
told his officers how " the Spirit of God had come 
upon him," and "that he had not 'consulted flesh 
and blood " in the doing, of this daring deed. 



colonels Ocur^-nels), chief officers of 

regiments, 
con-snlt^ed, taken the advice of. 



con-trol', power. 
ex-peU-in^, driving out. 
re-biiked' blamed. 



THE HOUSE OF STEWART RESTORED. 



9.-CHAKLES II. 

1G60 TO 1685 A.D.— 25 years. 

At the Restoration (1660) the people exchanged the serious mood of 
the Puritan times foi a gay and heartless spirit. Parliament granted 
the King £1,200,000 a year for life. With part of it he kept up a royal 
body guard. Ten of the judges who had condemned the King's 
father were executed. The Plague of London carried off 100,000 
persons (1666). In the following year a great Fire broke out in the 
city. It burned fiercely for four days, and destroyed thousands of 
hoiises. It cleared out the last dregs of the plague. Under Claren- 
don's Act of Uniformity, two thousand of Cromwell's clergjrmen were 
turned out of their livings and forbidden to preach. Many dissenters, 
mcluding John Bunyan, were thrown into prison. In 1667 a Dutch 
fleet sailed up the Thames and destroyed Sheemess. Titus Gates' pre- 
tended plot led to a cruel persecution of Roman Catholics. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was passed in 1679. The Rye House Plot was a 
plan to murder the King on his way back from Newmarket, and to 
put the Duke of Monmouth on the throne. It was found out, and the 
plotters were put to death (1683). The Test Act, requiring all officers 
to belong to the Church of England, was passed in 1673. 



THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. 

1. The year after that of the great Plague, a 

terrible Fire broke out in London. It bega^ix iw ft* 
cm) V>. 
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bakers shop. An east wind was blowing very 
fiercely, and the season had been very dry, so that 
the flames had both force and food. All along the 
Thames and backward into the City the fire spread 
from house to house, leaping across streets and 
breaks in the lines of buildings, as if it were a wild 
beast bent on eating up all before it. 

2. The people were in many cases too much 
stunned to carry their property away, but ran about 

crying and wringing their hands in a helpless 
, ^ manner. The Thames was covered with 

A D. 

floating goods and with boats carrying off 
what could be saved; and the fields all around London 
were filled with heaps of furniture and covered with 
tents under which the poor took refuge, sleeping on 
a little straw. Above them the sky glowed like 
red-hot copper ; and around them the air was hot, 
like the breath of a 'furnace, and was filled with 
countless sparks whirling before the wind. 

3. There were ten thousand houses burning at 
once ; and the great dark clouds of smoke that 
arose from the flaming oil and resin in the ware- 
houses by the Thames, rolled fifty miles away, to 
fill the simple country folks of Berkshire and 
Oxford with wonder and fear. Nobody could go 
near the streets that were on fire, by reason both of 
the 'extreme heat and of the danger that arose from 
the falling timber and the melted lead that came 
pouring off" the roofs. 

4. Perhaps the grandest sight of all was the 
burning of St. Paul's Cathedral, the stones of which 

cracked like bomb-sYieWa. A. scaffolding around 
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this ancient building aided the flames to creep up 
the sides of the spire, until they had wrapped the 
whole in a red 'mantle of ruin. Here the showers 
of melted lead were perhaps more terrible, and did 
more mischief, than anywhere else. 

5. The falling roof of St. Paul's broke into St. 
Faith's, where a great number of books had been 
stored by the 'stationers; and these, taking fire, 
burned for a week. All the metal work of the 
great building, including iron as well as lead, melted 
almost at once in the fierce heat; and the bells 
were also destroyed. 

6. The smoke of the burned dead filled the city 
with its 'nauseous smell ; and this, coupled with 
the fact that men, walking a good way off from 
the fire, had their hair singed and the soles of their 
feet burned, 'prevented persons from going out to 
look on from mere 'curiosity. When to all these 
causes of fear and trouble there was added a report 
that the French and the Dutch had landed and were 
in the city, we shall have some idea of the state in 
which London was during that terrible week. 



CU-rl-OS-i-ty, desire to know, or to 

ex-treme^ very great 
far^nace, great fire. 



Xnan-tle, garment; cloak. 
nau-seoUB, loathsome. 

pre-vent^d, stopped. 

sta^tlon-ers, dealers in paper. 



lO.-JAMES II. 

1685 TO 1688 A.D.— 3 years. 

James II. was brother of the late King. Being a Koman Catholic, 
he gave offence to the Protestants, some of whom formed a plot to 
put the Duke of Monmouth, James's nephew, on the throne. In 
Scotland, Argyle was taken prisoner and beheaded. Monmouth 
landed at Lyme, and was totally defeated at Sed^emoox V^Sfe^^. '^^ 
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was afterwards caught, and was beheaded on Tower Hill. His sup- 
porters were cruelly treated by Judge Jeffreys at the " Bloody Assize." 
James issued a Declaration of Indulgence, to favour the Roman 
Catholics. Seven bishops who petitioned against it were thrown into 
the Tower. They were tried, and were declared " Not guilty " (1688). 
Then the chief of the nobles and clergy asked William, Prince of Orange, 
to take the crown. William was James's nephew, and also his son-in- 
law. He landed at Torbay in Devonshire. All England declared in 
his favour. James fled to France, and spent there the rest of his life. 
Parliament declared that he had forfeited the crown. The crown was 
then settled on William and Mary. The Declaration of Right de- 
fined the Eling's power. These events are called the Revolution. 



THE BATTLE OF SEDGEMOOR. 

1. Having landed at Lyme,^ in Dorsetshire, the 
Duke of Monmouth, a son of Charles the Second, 
fought a battle with the troops of King James the 
Second on the waste and swampy field called Sedge- 
moor.^ 

2. The royal army was commanded by the Earl 
of Feversham, a lazy and pleasure-loving general. 
Monmouth, hoping to 'surprise it, rode out of Bridge- 
water at the head of his soldiers about eleven 
o'clock one moonlight Sunday night. A mist, which 
lay on the moor, served as a cover for the rebel 
army. 

3. That army had been hastily raised. The 
foot-soldiers were merely ploughmen and miners, 

armed with scythes tied on poles, and with 
^ ^ old rusty guns with which they had been in 

the habit of 'poaching and of frightening crows. 
The horsemen were even worse off, for scarcely one 
of the clumsy cart-horses on which they rode had 
ever heard a shot fired. 

4. They had six mVleia to go, and their success 
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depended on their making no noise. There were, 
'consequently, strict orders against the beating of 
drums and the tiring of guns. The watch-word 
of the army, thus creeping over the moor in the 
foggy moonshine, was " Soho." 

5. In two hours they had reached a place where 
deep ditches, containing a good deal of slushy mud, 
ran across the moorland. The army walked quietly 
across the first ditch, on a pathway made of stone. 
At the second ditch, a mistake which the guide 
made about the proper path caused delay and dis- 
order ; and in the bustle of finding the track again, 
a pistol went off by accident. This spoiled all ; for 
some of the Life Guards were startled by the shot, 
and looking in the direction from which it came, 
saw the figures of Monmouth's men tbxOM.^ ytv^ 
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mist. Firing into the fog, they galloped away to 
rouse the royal troops. 

6. Drums began to beat the signal for falling 
into rank ; and Monmouth saw that unless he 
made a dash all hope was gone. He therefore 
ordered the cavalry to charge in front, while he 
brought up the foot behind. As the horsemen went 
forward at a rapid pace, they saw something black 
before them for which they could not account. 
Drawing a tight rein as they got nearer to it, they 
found to their 'dismay that it was another ditch, of 
which they had received no warning ! 

7. On the other side the soldiers of James were 
lighting their matches and making ready for a 
volley. A short quick talk took place across the 
water. " For whom are you ?" cried a royal officer. 
— " For the King," was the rebel answer. — " For 
which King ?" — " King Monmouth — God with us." 
— The reply to this war-cry came back in the shape 
of a shower of bullets, which emptied several of 
the rebel saddles, and scattered the whole troop of 
horse. 

8. Then the foot-soldiers of Monmouth came up 
to the ditch, and began to fire across it at the royal 
troops. But they were not used to the firing of 
volleys, and, although they were very cool and 
brave, they aimed too high, and sent their balls 
over the heads of the enemy. Monmouth himself 
was among them, with a pike in his hand, 'directing 
the attack. But in the bustle caused by the flight 
of the 'cavalry, the drivers of the carts which car- 
ried the powder took fright, and whipped their 
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horses into a gallop. This left the infantry in 
the position of having guns, but no powder and 
shot to make the guns useful. They cried eagerly 
for powder ; but, getting none, they were forced to 
turn their muskets into clubs, and to beat at the 
enemy with the heavy butts. 

9. During these events the cannon of the King's 
army were crossing the moor with great diflSculty. 
They could scarcely have been pulled across the wet 
half-mile at all, had not a bishop, living near, lent 
his coach-horses for this purpose. Long as the 
cannon were in coming, and badly as they were 
managed when they came, their fire did what no 
attack had yet been able to do. It broke the line 
of Monmouth's soldiers and pikemen, and put an 
eqd to the Battle of Sedgemoor. 

10. Monmouth fled from the field, closely followed 
by some of the King's men ; for a price of £5,000 
had been set on his head. When his horse had car- 
ried him about twenty miles at the top of its speed, 
it broke down. Monmouth then changed clothes 
with a countryman and fled on foot. The King's 
men found the coimtryman with Monmouth's clothes 
on, and knew that the Duke could not be far off". 

1 1. Two days later, they found him in a wretched 
state, lying at the bottom of a ditch and covered 
with ferns. What a dreadful change for one who 
had so lately called himself King of England ! 
When he was seized by his pursuers he burst into 
tears and begged for life. In his pocket were 
found a few green peas, which he had plucked as ' 
he passed through the fields. 
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12. From the time of his being made prisoner, 
Monmouth showed very little spirit. When he was 
brought before the King, he threw himself at his 
uncle's feet, and, with tears in his eyes, owned his 
guilt and begged for mercy. " I can give you no 
mercy," said the King. " Not for my own safety, 
but for the peace of England, your life is needed." 
— " Banish me from England, if you will," said the 
wretched Monmouth : " I promise you never to 
return ; but, oh, spare my life !" 

13. "You were banished before," said James. 
"You were out of England when you made this 
plot to seize my crown ; and if you were sent out 
of England now, you would do the same again. No, 
no !" added the King in a stern tone ; " if you had 
not called yourself King, it might have been 
different ; but now there is no choice : we cannot 
both live — either you or I must die." A few days 
afterwards Monmouth was beheaded on Tower Hill. 



cav^-ry, horse soldiers. 
con-se-quent-ly, therefore, 
di-rect^ingy ordering; guiding. 



dls-may^ alarm; horror, 
poach-lng, killing game unlawfoUy. 
sur-prlse^ take unawares. 



1 L3rme, or Lyme Regis.— in Dor- 1 ^ Sedgemoor.— Eastof Brldgewater, 
setshire; 22 miles west of Dorchester. I in Somersetshire. 



LIMITED MONARCHY. 



HOUSE OF STEWART— con<inue<2. 

1.-WILLIAM III AND MAKY II. 

William, 1689 to 1702 a.d.— 13 years. 
Mary, 1689 to 1694 a.d.— 5^ years. 

James tried to get back the crown. He landed in Ireland with a 
small force ; failed in the siege of Londonderry, and was defeated at 
the Boyne (1690). He then returned to France. In his desire to 
humble France, William burdened the nation with a heavy debt. 
The French fleet was defeated off Cape la Hogue (1692). By the Act 
of Settlement the crown was fixed in the Protestant line, beginning 
with Anne, Mary's sister. William died from the effects of a fall 
from his horse. In this reign Peter of Russia worked as a ship- 
carpenter at Deptford. The Macdonalds of Glencoe were massacred 
in 1692. 



THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 

1. When William the Third had been a few years 
on the English throne, some of the men who man- 
aged the kingdom of Scotland for him determined 
to bring the Highlanders into 'complete submission. 
An order was therefore issued for all the clansmen 
to take an oath that they would have William for 
their King : and whoever 'refused or forgot to take 
this oath before a fixed day, was to be killed. 

2. Nearly all came forward and took the oath, 
to the great sorrow of those Scottish statesmen who 
sought an excuse for teaching the Highland clans a 
terrible lesson. But there was oii<fe ixi%Si,^^i;iX»s^^^ 
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chief of the Macdonalds of Glencoe,^ in Argyleshire, 
who went only at the last moment to Fort William^ 
to swear fealty to the King. 

3. When he arrived there, he found no proper 
person to give him the oath, and that he must go 
all the way to Inverary^ and swear before the 
sheriff. It took him six days to travel through the 
snow to that town ; and at first the sheriff did not 
think that he could receive the oath so late. But, 
when he heard the 'chieftain's reason for being late, 
he agreed to allow him to swear ; and so old Mac- 
Ian went home, glad at having, as he thought, 
escaped from a great danger. 

4. But he had not really escaped. Sir John 
Dalrymple, the Master of Stair, heard that he had 
come late, and 'resolved to make an example of 
him. He got King William to sign a paper giving 
orders for the destruction of the clan of Glencoe ; 
and he wrote to some of his oflBcers in the west, 
desiring the work to be done secretly and suddenly, 
and expressing a hope that the soldiers would not 
trouble the Government by taking prisoners. 

5. About a month later, a party of one hundred 
and twenty men, under two oflBcers, entered the 
dark and barren pass of Glencoe, and went straight 
to the rude houses of the Macdonalds. They came 
pretending that they were friends in need of quar- 
ters, and for a fortnight they lived among the 
simple Highlanders, amusing themselves with sports 
by day and with card-playing in the long evenings. 
All the while the captain was gathering news and 
sending it off to his colonel. 
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6. At last, one morning at five, the soldiers went 

into the houses and began to kill the High- 

1692 

landers. When they came to the door of the tZ 

chieftain's house, he thought they were com- 
ing in as friends, and called for some liquor ; but, 
while he was hastily dressing himself, the report of 
a musket rang out, and he fell dead with a bullet 
through his brain. His wife too was attacked, and 
died next day. 

7. The noise of the guns gave many persons a 
warning, which enabled them to run away to the 
mountains. There they had no food, no shelter; 
and the icy winds of February were sweeping the 
snowy hills. Thirty-eight were 'slaughtered by 
the soldiers : how many died among the snow we 
cannot tell. This dreadful piece of 'treachery is 
called the Massacre of Glencoe. 



Cbief^taln, head of a clan. 
COm-plete^ entire. 
re-fa8ed^ decUned. 



re-80lved^ determined. 
Slaugh-tered, butchered, 
tareach^r-y, bad faith; perfidy. 



^ Qlencoe'.— A long and dark glen 
in the north-east of Argyleshire, south 
of Loch Levin. 

3 Fort WilUaxn —In Inverness- 
shire, at the foot of Ben Nevis. 



8 Invera'ry. — The county town of 
Argyleshire, near the head of Loch 
Fyne. Glencoe is in Argyleshire, and 
within the jurisdiction of the sheriflF of 
Argyle. 



2.-ANNE. 

1702 TO 1714 A.D.— 12 TEAB8. 

Queen Anne, who succeeded her cousin and brotiier-in-law William 
III., was married to Prince George of Denmark. In her reign the 
Duke of Marlborough gained many great victories over the armies 
of France and Spain. Gibraltar was captured from Spain (1704). 
The English and Scottish Parliaments were united (1707). The 
Treaty of Utrecht ended the war with France (1713). Anne had 
nineteen children, who all died in childhood. She was the last of the 
Stewart Sovereigns. 
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THE DUKE OF MAELBOROUGH. 

1. During the reigns of Charles the Second, 
James the Second, and William the Third, a man 
was rising in fame, who became one of the greatest 
of military commanders. His name was John 
Churchill, and he was a very handsome man ; but 
his greatness was marred by a too great love of 
money, which led him to stoop to mean actions. 

2. It was not, however, until the reign of Queen 
Anne that he reached his greatest glory as a general. 
A war began with France, which was carried on 
chiefly in the country called Belgium ; and there 
Churchill — who had been made Earl of Marlborough 
for supporting the cause of William the Third — at 
first showed his genius in besieging and taking 
several great fortresses. For these successes the 
Queen made him a Duke. 

3. But he soon grew tired of that work, and 
began to act on a grander scale. Marching along 
the Rhine, and then turning eastward over the 
mountains into Bavaria, he advanced to a little vil- 
lage on the Danube called Blenheim.^ 

4. It was a Sunday morning in August when the 

French and Bavarian army faced the English 
^^ troops under Marlborough. The first attack 

was made by the British on the village of 
Blenheim, which had been 'barricaded in a hurry 
with the trunks of trees. The French fired so 
rapidly through the loop-holes which they had left 
in their defences that the British were forced to 
retreat, although many oi tlvem climbed the wooden 
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palings and struck at the French soldiers with 
the stocks of their guns. 

5. But in the meantime, the quick eye of Marl- 
borough had noticed a wide space between the two 
wings of the enemy's line. Knowing well the 
advantage of separating the enemy into two bodies, 
Marlborough made a quick movement of nearly all 
his men, which cut the. hostile line of battle. He 
placed hia soldiers between the two broken parts, 
and then, turning on these, beat first the one and 
then the other. The brave men who held the 
village of Blenheim were then obliged to 'surrender. 
In England this victory was looked on as a great 
triumph ; and the joyful nation presented the victor 
with a splendid palace and estate? 
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6. Marlborough also won three great battles in 
Belgium. They were the battles of Ramilies,^ Ouden- 
arde,* and Malplaquet.^ But his political enemies 
came into power; and, before the Treaty of Utrecht® 
was made, he was obliged to resign the command 
of the army. His 'influence had been long kept up 
by the hold which his wife had on the mind of 
Queen Anne. The Duchess and the Queen used to 
talk to each other in a friendly way as " Mrs. Free- 
man " and " Mrs. Morley," and the Duchess made the 
Queen do just as she pleased. 

7. But there came to wait on the Queen a 
cunning woman, named Masham, who managed to 
gain the favour of her Majesty, and to 'deprive the 
Duchess of all power in affairs of State. The 
haughty peeress, not aware how entirely her influ- 
ence was gone, tried to force the Queen to obey 
her in the old way, and so far lost command of her 
temper on several occasions as to break out into loud 
abuse. 

8. This kind of conduct completed the disgrace 
of both Duchess and Duke. The latter was accused 

^^^^ in the House of Commons of having taken 

1712 

for his own use very large sums of the money 

given to pay the foreign troops, and also of 
having taken bribes from the men who 'contracted 
to supply bread to the army. Having been 'dis- 
missed from his command, Marlborough crossed to 
the Continent, where he stayed until George the 
First became King. Then, returning, he was again 
made Commander of the Forces, and lived in Eng- 
land until his death. 
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bar-rl-KSftd^, defended. 
COn-tract-ed, made agreements. 
de-prlve^, strip; rob. 



1 BlenOielm.— A village on the Dan- 
ube, 23 miles north-west of Augsburg. 

2 Palace and estate.— Blenheim 

Park, near Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, 
8 miles north-west of Oxford city. 

SRam^illes (or Ra-meel^e), 1706. 
—Twenty-six miles from Brussels. 

< Oudenar'de, 1708.— In East Flan- 
ders, 14 miles from Ghent. 



dis-mlssed', turned away. 
In-flu-ence, power. 
sur-ren^er, yield ; submit 



BMalplaqueV (Mal-pla-kay^, 1709. 
— In France, about 9 mUes south of 
Mons. The yictors lost nearly twice 
as many men as the vanquished. 

8 Treaty of U^treclit— Made in 
1713; concluded the war. By it Eng- 
land gained Gibraltar, Minorca, Hud- 
son Bay Territory, Newfoundland, and 
Nova Scotia. 



SOCIAL CONDITION— THE STEWARTS. 

1. The change on the face of England since the 
Stewarts reigned has perhaps been more marked 
than during any former period. Where there are 
now to be seen green meadows and yellow corn-fields, 
•orchards white with spring blossoms, or golden with 
autumn fruit, and cozy farm-houses nestling among 
the 'sheltering trees, there was then in many places 
nothing but forest, furze, or marsh. 

2. Through the old woods wandered deer in great 
troops ; a few wild bulls ; and, until the 'peasantry 
killed them during the Civil War, wild boars, long 
'preserved for royal sport. Badgers, wild cats, 
eagles, and huge bustards were common even in the 
southern and eastern lowlands of England. Both 
sheep and oxen were much smaller than they are 
now. The English horses, now famed all the world 
over, then sold for fifty shillings each. Spanish 
•jennets for the saddle, and gray Flanders mares for 
harness, were the breeds most prized. 

3. Our mines were still poorly vfoxk^d, G<^x^- 
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wall yielded tin, and Wales yielded copper, but in 
quantities far below the present supply. Salt, now 
a leading export, was then so badly prepared that 
the medical men blamed it as the cause of many 
diseases of the skin and lungs. The iron manufac- 
ture was checked by the cry which was raised about 
the waste of wood in the furnaces. The smelters 
had not yet learned to use coal, which was still only 
a household fuel, burned in the districts where it 
was plentiful, and in London, whither it was carried 
by sea. Hence the name " sea-coal" by which it was 
known. 

4. The population of England at the close of the 
seventeenth century was about five million and a 
half. The increase of people in the northern counties 
was greater than that in the south of the island. The 
cause of this may be found in the rapid improvement 
of these counties which followed the union of the 
Crowns in 1603. 

5. Formerly, the north had been constantly rav- 
aged by the Border robbers, called moss-troopers, 
from whom neither house nor herd was safe. Gradu- 
ally these 'freebooters were hunted down, and life 
and property became secure. Coal-beds were dis- 
covered. Manufacturing towns began to rise, and 
were soon filled with a thriving population. 

6. After the capital, Bristol was the greatest 
English sea-port, and Norwich the chief manufactur- 
ing town. Manchester, the modern centre of the 
cotton trade, contained only 6,000 inhabitants, and 
could boast of neither a printing-press nor a 'hackney 
coaxih. Leeds, now the great woollen mart, had a 
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population of about 7,000 persons. There were not 
more than 200 seamen belonging to the port of 
Liverpool. 

7. London, when Charles the Second died, had a 
population of half a million. Only one old bridge 
spanned the Thames. The houses were all built 
with the upper stories extending over the shops 
below. The city was the merchant's home. He 
did not then, as now, leave his counting-house after 
business hours for a gay villa in the suburbs. 

8. The coffee-houses,- first set up in Cromwell's 
time, were the great lounges, where the news of 
the day was talked over. In one might be seen 
the fops, with their flowing wigs, their braided coats, 
their fringed gloves, and scented snuff. To another 
crowded literary men to hear John Dry den ^ talk. 
There were coffee-houses for every class. 

9. The country gentlemen, now a refined and 
an important class, were, at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, rough and poorly educated. Their lands yielded 
rents equal to about one-fourth of those now paid. 
Seldom leaving their native county even for London, 
they spent their days in field-sports or in attending 
markets. Drunkenness was a common vice, and 
continued to be so more or less until the beginning 
of the present century. 

10. The country clergy stood low in the social 
scale. In most country houses there was a chaplain, 
or, as he was often called, a Levite, who received his 
board and £10 a-year, and was no better than an 
upper servant. His wife was often taken from the 
kitchen of his patron. Even if lie ^o\i ^ ^^\^\sfc 

019) V5> 
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lived and worked like a peasant: his sons were 
ploughmen, and his daughters went to service. 

11. Of the labouring classes we know little. 
Four-fifths of them were employed in agriculture. 
In Devon, Saffolk, and Essex the highest wages 
were pwd, and these averaged five shillings a-week 
without food. Those engaged in manufactures 
earned about six shillings a-week. The poor-rate 
was the heaviest tax, for the 'paupers amounted to 
no less than one-fifth of the community. 




12. The Cavalier and the Roundhead showed a 
striking contrast in their dress and hahits. Bright 
colours, rich ornament, and graceful style, marked the 
costume of the Cavalier. His richly-laced cloak, over 
which lay a fine coVW,hii^ a.iiken doublet, his broad- 
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leafed hat of beaver with its white plume, or his 
helmet of bright steel, and his flowing locks, made 
up the most striking figure in our history. The 
Puritan or Roundhead wore a cloak of sad-coloured 
brown or black, a plain collar of linen laid care- 
lessly down on the plaited cloth, and a hat with 
broad brim and a high steeple-shaped crown over 
his closely dipt or lank straight hair. 

13. The roads were so bad that travelling was 
very difficult. Rich men travelled in their own 
coaches, but they were obliged often to have six 
horses to pull them through the mud. The inns 
were good and comfortable. 'Highwaymen, well 
armed and mounted on fine horses, frequented all the 
great roads ; and it is said that many of the inn- 
keepers were paid by them to give information as 
to which travellers were worth attacking. 

14. There was nothing at all equal to our modern 
newspaper. The only paper allowed was The Lon- 
don Gazette, a two-paged sheet giving very little 
news, and issued twice a- week. A great feature of 
social life during this period was The Newsletter. 
This was an epistle, sent to the country generally 
once a-week, giving all the chat of the coffee-houses 
and the news of the capital. Several families joined 
together and paid some Londoner, who gave them 
the scraps of news gathered during his rambles. 

1 5. There were few printing-presses in the country 
except in London and at the Universities. The 
only press north of the Trent was at York. Books 
were therefore scarce and dear, and very few were 
to be found even in the best coui&t^ \iQ>\^^%. ^Ss^ 
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London the booksellers' shops were thronged with 
readers. The favourite study of the later Stewart 
days was chemistry. Charles the Second had a 
laboratory in his palace at Whitehall. It was soon 
found that chemistry might be turned to the improve- 
ment of agriculture. Experiments were made on 
various soils, new fruits and vegetables were grown 
in the gardens, and farmers began to think that 
perhaps after all there might be some profit in the 
study of science. 



COS-tume, style of dress. 

free-boot-ers, robbers. 

liack^ney cosicli, a coach let out for 
hire. 

Mgh-way-men, robbers who fre- 
quented the roads. 



Jen-nets, small horses. 
or^chards, fruit-gardens. 
pail-pers, verj poor persons. 
peas-an-try, country i)eople. 
pre-served', kept; protected, 
shel-ter-ing, overhanging. 



1 Coffee-houses.— These were at first 
houses or shops for the sale of pre- 
pared coffee. The first in England was 
established in 1652, in Oxford, by a Jew 
named Jacobs. 



3 Joiin Dryden.— The chief poet 
of the time; author of Ahaalom and 
Achitophel, The Hind and Pantker, 
Annus MiraMlU (1666), and many 
plays. 



THE HOUSE OF BEUNSWICK. 



3.-GE0RGE I. 

1714 TO 1727 A.D.— 13 TEARS. 

At Queen Anne's death the crown passed to George, King of Hanover, 
as the nearest Protestant descendant of James I. His mother was a 
grand-daughter of that King. George the First was fifty-five when he 
came to the throne. He was a German, and could not speak English. 
A Jacobite rebellion (in favour of the Pretender, the son of James the 
Second) broke out in 1715. The leaders were executed, and upwards 
of one thousand persons were banished to America. The " South Sea 
Bubble " was a scheme for lending money to the Government by a 
Company which was to have the sole right of trading to the South 

8e&8, When the bubble b\u:st, thousands of families were ruined. 

King George died suddenly mHonoNes. 
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THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 

1. When the reign of George the First was nearly- 
over, a memorable debate took place one February- 
day in the House of Commons. The chief speaker 
was the Chancellor of the Exchequer,^ who made 
a proposal that certain trading rights should be 
given to the South Sea Company- alone, on condi- 
tion of their undertaking to pay off the National 
Debt in twenty-six years. The members of ^„of\ 
the House were so 'surprised at the proposal, ' 
that there was no reply for about a quarter 

of an hour. 

2. At last a cautious man 'suggested that there 
should be an open competition among such com- 
panies as were willing to attempt the paying off 
of the debt, so that the best possible bargain might 
be made for the nation. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who had already in secret closed the bargain 
with the South Sea Company, said scornfully that 
this would be like setting the nation up to 'auction. 
But Sir Robert Walpole,^ a man of great wisdom 
and talent, spoke in favour of receiving proposals 
from other companies, and in the end it was agreed 
to do so. 

3. The Bank of England and the South Sea 
Company then began to bid against each other for 
the preference ; but the latter 'triumphed by offer- 
ing more than seven million sterling as a present to 
the public. The Bill passed ; and at once the shares 
began to rise in price. 

4. Walpole went to spend the summer montixa ^i 
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his country seat in Norfolk ; and there he heard 
strange news of the madness which had come to 
the people of London. The directors of the South 
Sea Company, in order to increase the value of 
their shares and excite the public to buy them, sent 
forth wonderful stories about the riches of the vari- 
ous places to which they alone were now allowed to 
trade. It was hinted and believed that mines of 
gold and silver had been discovered which would 
bring great wealth to the Company. 

5. The public ran so eagerly to buy shares that 
the price went up, mitil a piece of paper, which at 
one time had been worth £100, came to sell for 
more than £1000 ! When this huge bubble began 
to swell, a great number of smaller companies, 
formed with the most foolish objects, also grew up 
and shone for a while. There was a company U 
make salt water fresh ; another to make oil out of 
sun-flower seeds ; a third for trading in human hait 
to make those huge bushy wigs which were 'fashion- 
able at the time ; and a number of others, for many 
purposes, some sensible, others 'absurd. 

6. The place in which the shares were bought 
and sold was called 'Change^ Alley. It was crowded 
from morning till night with people of every kind. 
A tall well-dressed man, in a blue coat with silver 
edging, might be seen eagerly reading the 'circular 
of a new company to a stout rosy-faced squire 
fresh from the country, with a whip under his arm 
and thick-soled boots all covered with the mud 
of the cattle-market. Sedan chairs* and hackney 

coaches were coming and gping every moment. 
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Ladies with patched faces ^ and fans struggled through 
the crowd. Even chimney-sweeps and errand -boys 
might be seen in the alley, from which arose all day 
long a confused noise of voices, calling out the ad- 
vantages of laying out money in new schemes. 

7. We may form an idea of the madness which 
had seized on the minds of the people by the fol- 
lowing instance. One morning a clever 'knave issued 
a notice, saying that he would unfold in the after- 
noon a new scheme, which would go beyond all 
others in the certain and quick return of its profits. 
He would tell no one what it was ; but those who 
paid so many guineas would receive a ticket allow- 
ing them to take shares in the company. 

8. That morning he received many thousand 
pounds for his pieces of pasteboard ; and, when the 
ticket-holders went to his oflSce in the afternoon, 
they found the door shut, and that the gentleman 
had gone off to the Continent ! He had no scheme 
at all to propose ; the whole thing was a piece of 
clever fraud. 

9. The highest persons in the land took part in 
this traffic. The Prince of Wales made a large sum 
as governor of a copper company ; and all the lead- 
ing statesmen but one or two bought and sold 
shares. It was even said that King George traded 
in stock and made a handsome profit. 

10: This went on through the heat of summer; 
but at last the South Sea Company by accident 
killed itself. It happened thus. Seeing other com- 
panies springing up all around, and drawing a great 
deal of money from the public, the directors of the 
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big bubble got power from the courts of law to put 
down the smaller schemes, and so crushed a good 
many of them. This destroyed the faith of the 
public in shares of every kind; and the price of 
South Sea stock began to sink at once. What had 
been sold in August for £1000, could find no buyer 
at £300 in September. In fact the bubble had 
burst, and was found to have been empty. 

11. Then men of every rank began to run away 
from the ruin into which their folly had led them. 
Some angry people proposed that the directors 
should be sewed up alive in sacks and thrown into 
the Thames ! In this crisis Sir Robert Walpole came 
forward, and proposed a plan by which after a time 
the mischief was to some extent remedied ; but the 
statesmen who had helped forward the frauds were 
disgraced; and some of them died of the shame. 



ab-surd', foolish. 

auc-tLon, sale to the highest bidder, 
cir^-lar, letter or notice. 
fash-ion-a-ble, in general use. 



knave, rogue. 
SUg-gest^^, proposed. 
Bur-prised', startled, 
trl-umpbed, were the victors. 



1 Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

—The chief finance minister in the Eng- 
lish Government. The office was then 
held by Mr. Aislabie. 

2 Walpole, Robert, was leader of 
the Whigs in the House of Commons. 
He was Prime Minister from 1721 till 
1742, and he kept office so long chiefly 
by skilful bribery. On his retirement 
in 1742, he became Earl of Orford. He 
died in 1745. 



3 'Change. — A contraction of Ex- 
change^ a place where the merchants, 
brokers, and bankers of a city meet to 
transact business at certain hours. 

4 Sedan' chairs. —Covered chairs, 
carried by two men on poles ; so called 
from Sedan, in France, where the chain 
were invented.— See p. 220, § 2. 

f^ Patched faces.— Faces with little 
black patches stuck on them. — See 
p. 222, § 6. 



4.-^GE0RGE n. 

1727 TO 1760 A.D.— 33 tears. 

George I. was succeeded by his son George II. The chief minister 
at the beginning of the reign 'waa ^\i "RoVject, Walpole. During the 
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first twelve 3rear8 the country enjoyed peace. Then a war broke out 
with Spain. Eling George also went to war on behalf of Maria- 
Theresa, Queen of Hungary. He defeated the French at Dettingcn, 
and Maria-Theresa regained her throne. Then there was another 
Jacobite rising, headed by Charles-Edward, son of the old Pretender 
(174.5). After gaining the Battle of Prestonpans, he marched into 
England ; but his followers would not go further than to Derby, and he 
was forced to retrace his> steps. He was finally defeated at Culloden 
(1746). He escaped to France. Many of his friends were put to 
death, and some were banished. A fresh war with France (the Seven 
Years' War) began in 1756. It was carried on chiefly in India and 
North America. By his great victory at Plassey (1757) Lord Clive 
laid the foundation of the English Empire in India. Wolfe's victory 
at Quebec (1759) gave all Canada to England. Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, died before his father. When the latter died, his grandson 
became King as George III. (1760). Leading statesmen of the time 
were William Pitt, Charles James Fox, and Edmund Burke. 



ADVENTUBES OF PRINCE CHARLES-EDWARD. 

1. After his return from England to Scotland, 
Prince Charles marched northward and occupied In- 
verness. The approach of the Duke of Cumberland 
led Charles out to meet him. Having taken 

up his abode at Culloden House, the Pre- 
tender, on hearing that the enemy were at 
Nairn, resolved to march thither by night and sur- 
prise them. This, however, was a failure. The 
night was dark, the way wild and toilsome ; and, 
after struggling on all night, he was forced to bring 
his men back to their cheerless camp on Culloden 
Moor.^ 

2. Next day a battle was fought there. It began 
with cannon. A well-aimed ball killed a groom 
who held a horse beside the Prince, and covered the 
latter with clay. Snow then began to fall right in 
the faces of the Highlanders. Lord Geotga MMtr^*-^ ^ 
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restless at seeing hia men dropping under the fire 
o£ the royal cannon, sent to ask the Prince's 

^?1^.' leave to charge with the right and centre, 
j^j^ The request was granted; and the High- 
landers, sword in hand, rushed on with such 

fury that they scattered the enemy before them like 

chaff before the wind. 



FortrD 
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3. Unfortunately for the Highlanders, however, 
Cumberland, knowing their method of fighting, 
had drawn np a second line of soldiers behind that 
which they had broken. From this second line 
came so close and deadly a fire, that the High- 
landers, finding their triumph all at once turned 
into defeat, were driven back in a mixed mass. 

4. The Macdonalds stood 'inactive on the left, 
because the post of honour on the right, which they 
claimed for their clan, had not been given to them. 
They saw their chief, who vainly tried to lead them 
on, shot with many bullets in front of them ; but 
they would not stir, and soon fell back to the second 
line. The Hu;hland army was then so severely 
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attacked by the royal forces, that it broke into two 
bands of 'fugitives, and the Battle of CuUoden was 
over. 

5. Prince Charles, who could scarcely believe his 
eyes, rode off quickly to a house in which Lord 
Lovat w^as ; but he found no welcome there. 
Starting at ten o'clock that night, he 'galloped 
through the darkness to Invergarry Castle,^ which 
he reached about two hours before dawn. While 
he slept for a short time in his clothes on the 
floor, two salmon were caught in a pool close by, 
and he made his breakfast of fish and w^ater. 

6. After spending many days in the utmost 
danger, first in making his way to the western 
shore, and then in sailing among the western 
islands, Prince Charles at last landed on South 
Uist, where Clanranald gave him some help. But 
reports of his presence in that island reached the 
royal troops, and a movement was made which was 
intended to catch him as in a trap. Soldiers to the 
number of 2,000 landed ; and 'frigates and 'sloops 
of war surrounded the coast of South Uist. It 
seemed impossible for him to escape. 

7. In this crisis he was saved by the wut and 
bravery of a lady called Flora Macdonald, whose 
stepfather was a captain in the royal militia, and 
who was on a visit to Clanranald. Little and mild 
as Flora was, she proved herself a real heroine. 
Going with Lady Clanranald to a hut on the shore, 
she found the Prince roasting a sheep's heart on a 
wooden skewer. With tears of sorrow at his 
distress, she helped him to dress himself iix tbfe 
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gown of a inaid-servairt, which she had taken to 

his hiding-place. She had already got a passport 
from her stepfather, allowing her to go to Skye, 
and to bring with her a servant-man and a girl 
called Betty Burke 

8. In the disguise of Betty Charles went on 
board a boat that e\ ening and thej rowed away to 




Skye. Charles hid himself in a cave on the shore, 
while Flora went to the ftife of Sir Alexander 
Macdonald to beg help for the Prince As he 
lay there, he was startled by the sound of oars. 
On looking out he found that Flora was returning 
to him by sea. She reported that Lady Macdonald 
could not give him shelter, as her house was full 
of soldiers ; but that she advised him to go to 
Macdonald of Kingsburgh, her husband's factor. 

9. Having parted from Flora at Portree,' 
Charles, dressed as a man-servant, and now called 
Lewis Caw, crossed ttie Njatev to Easay.* A very 
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miserable picture has been drawn of him at this 
time. Want of food and sleep, 'exposure to wind 
and rain, and the constant biting of gnats, had made 
him thin, pale, and haggard. 

1 0. When it became known that Flora Macdonald 
had aided the Prince in his escape, she was taken 
to London, and put in prison for a year. She was 
then let out ; and a number of ladies presented her 
with the sum of £1,500. Afterwards, having 
married the son of Kingsburgh, she went with her 
husband to live in North America; but the war 
there led them to come home, and they both died in 
Skye. 

11. After leaving Rasay, Charles hid himself on 
the mainland. The country swarmed with soldiers 
in search of him ; and on one occasion he was so 
hemmed in by a line of 'sentinels, that for two days 
he lay hid among the heather, without daring to 
light a fire. It was only by creeping at night 
down a rocky 'gorge, which a torrent had worn 
during the winter floods, that he managed to 
escape. 

12. Soon afterwards he reached a cave among 
the hills, in which seven robbers lived ; and during 
the three weeks he spent with them he might any 
day have been 'betrayed for the sake of the 
£30,000 which the Government had offered for his 
arrest. Instead of betraying him, these men fed 
him, and even went into Fort Augustus for news- 
papers and information. One day they brought 
him, as a royal gift, a cake of gingerbread. 

13. At last the Prince managed to join two oi 
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his 'devoted adherents — Cluny and Lochiel ; and 
then the royal wanderer, though still far fronj safe, 
found better food and greater ease. While perched 
with them in a den on Mount Benalder,^ he heard 
the joyful news that two French vessels had come 

to anchor in that very arm of the sea at 

^ 74.fi ' which he had landed fourteen months ear- 

^ J) lier. There, with about one hundred 

others. Prince Charles set sail from the 
land of his defeat and peril. He never saw Scot- 
land again. 



"be-trayed', given up. 
de-v5t^ed, attached. 
ex-po^ure, openness, 
frlff^tes, ships of war with two masts. 
Ju%l-ttves, men in flight. 



gal-loped, rode swiftly, 
gorge, a deep and narrow YtJley, 
'in-ac^tlve, idle. 

sen-tl-nelB, soldiers on the watdL 
sloops, ships with one mast. 



1 ClUlO'den Moor, or Drummossie 
Moor ; 8 miles north-east of Inverness. 
It is now crossed by a railway. 

2 Invergar'ry.— At the mouth of 
the Garry, which flows into Loch Oich, 
in the middle of Inverness-shire. 

8 Portree'.— The chief town in the 



island of Skye, on the east coast of ths 
island. 

* Ramsay.— A small island betwesa 
Skye and the mainland. 

6 Benal'der.— A mountain in the 
south of Inverness-shire, between Loch 
Laggan and Loch Ericht. 



THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM. 

1. A young English General, named James Wolfe,^ 
set out with his army to ascend the St. Lawrence 
one summer, as soon as the ice of that river had 
broken up and floated down to the sea. Though 
only thirty-one years of age, he commanded a force 
of about eight thousand men. In the fleet which 
went along with him there were two men 'destined 
to future greatness. The one was Jervis, who, with 
Nelson's aid, won the Battle of St. Vincent: the 
other was James Cook, t\i^ gceat explorer of the 
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Pacific, The object of the expedition was the 
capture of Quebec, the capital of Canada, which 
was then a French province. 

2, Quebec stands on the point of a rocky "pro- 
jection looking down the river St. Lawrence. The 
bank of the stream is high and craggy; and some 




miles below Quebec, in the centre, dividing the 
current into two branches, lies an island, called the 
Isle of Orleans. 

3, From the camp which Wolfe formed on the 
Isle of Orleans, the steep rock of Quebec could be 
seen. He soon took posses.sion of a point called 
Point Levi, on the south bank, from which he could 
pour red-hot shot and shells into the town, and set 
the houses on fire. This, however, did not harm 
the Citadel. For nearly two montlia WQ\ift \a.-^ tso. 
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the island, gaining little or no advantage in his 
attacks. 

4. Twice the British fleet was assailed .by fire- 
ships, which came blazing down the stream at night, 
lighting up the woods and rocks with a red glare. 
But the British managed to draw them aside with 
grappling-irons, and left them to bum to the water's 
edge. It seemed to Wolfe, whose health was very 
frail, that he was doomed to die without gaining 
any good for his country. Every landing-place 
and ledge of rock was guarded by floating batteries; 
for the French had a great many gun-boats. 

5. At last, as he sailed up the stream, examining 
the banks with a careful eye, he noticed a bay, 
from which a narrow, winding path ran up the 
rocks toward the Plains of Abraham, as the table- 
land above the town was called. There were a few 
tents at the top of the path ; but they held a guard 
of only about one hundred men. At this spot 
Wolfe resolved to land by night. 

6. His ships and men had been already moved 
up the river, for the purpose of drawing the atten- 
tion of the enemy from what he was about to do. 
Having spent a day in preparing his men and giv- 
ing them orders, he rowed from one ship to another 
to see that all understood their duty. 

7. At one in the morning the boats full of 
soldiers were unmoored, and drifted slowly down 
the current. No sail was set ; and as the oars were 
muffled,^ no noise was made. Everything was 
favourable to a surprise. As the boat containing 
Wolfe and his staff dto^^^^i do^^m the stream, the 
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General repeated Gray's Elegy^ in a low voice, dwell- 
ing solemnly on that verse which speaks of the 
common lot : — 

" The boast of 'heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that youth e'er gave, 
Await alike the 'inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 

8. Some light infantry, leaping ashore, climbed 
up the face of the cliffs, swinging themselves 
from one ledge to another by means of the ! ^Lq 
ash and the maple trees that clothed the steep. ^^ 
Their duty was to drive away the sentinels on 

the top ; which they did by firing a few shots. The 
rest of the army then walked two abreast up the 
winding path ; and at dawn Wolfe had them drawn 
out on the lofty plain with a forest behind them. 

9. " It can only be a small party come to burn a 
few houses and then go away," said the Marquis of 
Montcalm, the French General, when he heard that 
men in British uniform were seen on the heights. 
But he soon knew that it was the British army 
drawn up in order of battle. His own army was 
stronger than the British, and his spirit was fearless. 

10. After some firing on both sides from the 

cannon, Montcalm led the French to the attack. 

But the ground was full of hollows and was crossed 

with fences in many places, so that the soldiers 

in their advance fell into disorder and fired very 

wildly. Wolfe had told his men not to pull a trigger 

until the enemy were within forty yards of them ; 

and therefore the discharge of the English guns 

was very close and deadly. 

cm) ^^ 
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11. When Wolfe saw the lines shaking under 
the fire, he led his men rapidly forward with the 
bayonet, and completely broke the enemy. In the 
advance, a bullet struck his wrist : he received 
another in the body ; but neither wound could stop 
him. At last a third pierced his breast. " Hold 
me up," said he to an officer ; " do not let my brave 
fellows see me drop." His head then drooped, and 
he almost swooned in the arms of those who were 
carrying him to the rear. 

12. While one of them was holding water to his 
lips, the officer 'supporting him cried out suddenly, 
" They run ! they run ! " — " Who run ? " asked the 
dying man, starting up with an effort which brought 
the blood welling from his wounded breast. — " The 
French," was the reply, "are running everywhere." 
— " Do they run already ? " said Wolfe, with his 
last words giving an order to make the victory com- 
plete ; " then go to Colonel Burton and bid him cut 
off the fugitives with Webb's regiment. I die 
happy." 

13. Equally brave was the way in which Mont- 
calm met his death. He too had received a bullet 
in his body ; and the surgeon told him that it was 
a 'mortal wound. " How long shall I live ? " said 
he. — " Perhaps less than twelve hours." — " So much 
the better. I am very glad," exclaimed the gallant 
soldier ; " for I shall not live to see the surrender 
of Quebec." 



des-tined, fated ; ordained. 



her^d-Ty, high birth ; nobiUty. pro-jec-tlon, headUmd. 

Xn-ev-l-ta-ble, not able to be avoided. [ 8up-port^ill£r, holding up. 



mor^tal, fatal ; deadly. 
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1 Wolfe.— He was a Native of Wes- 
terham, in Kent; born 1726. 

2 Oars were muflled.— By covering 

the part of the oar that rests in the 
row-locks, or the row-locks themselves, 



with leather or cloth, so as to deaden 
the sound of their motion. 

3 Grays Elegy. — a well - known 
poem by Thomas Gray, who died in 
1771. 



5 -GEOEGE III. 

1760 TO 1820 A.D.— 60 years. 

There was great rejoicing in England when George III. succeeded 
his g^ndfather. He was only twenty-two years of age, and he had 
been bom and educated in England. In the Seven Years' War, Eng- 
land and Prussia were opposed to Austria, Russia, and France. It 
was ended by the Treaty of Paris (1763). Then arose the famous 
quarrel with the American Colonies. The colonists refused to pay 
taxes to England, because they did not send members to the House of 
Commons. They raised an army and issued a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (1776). The deadly struggle lasted for seven years. Then 
two English armies were forced to surrender — the one at Saratoga, the 
other at Yorktown — and England gave up the struggle. England 
acknowledged the independence of the United States by treaty in 1783. 
George Washington was the first President of the Republic of the 
United States. The French Revolution (1789) threw all Europe into 
the deepest gloom. 

The death of the King and Queen of France at the hands of the Re- 
publicans led to a declaration of war by England, Austria, Prussia, 
and other States. The French armies were led by Napoleon Buona- 
parte. He invaded Egypt, and gained the Battle of the Pyramids. 
His fleet was destroyed by Nelson in Aboukir Bay (1798). After 
reverses in Sjnda, Buonaparte returned to France (1799). He was made 
Emperor in 1804. An attempt at rebellion in Ireland led to the Union 
of the Irish and British Parliaments (1801). Napoleon resolved to 
invade England (1803). Nelson defeated the fleet of France and Spain 
off Cape Trafalgar, where he lost his life (1805). Pitt and Fox 
died in the following year. Napoleon made one of his brothers Eling 
of Spam. This led to the Peninsular War (1808-1813). 

Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812. His progress was checked by the 
flames of Moscow, and he was forced to retreat. Nearly the whole of 
his fine army perished on the snowy plains of Russia. The nations of 
Europe now combined to crush him. After his defeat at Leipsic (1814), 
he resigned his throne, and retired to Elba. He suddenly returned to 
France, was surrounded by thousands of his old soldiers, and remounted 
the throne. But at Waterloo he was finally defeated by Wellington 
(1815). He afterwards surrendered, and waa aaiAi V> ^\i.'SA«osa,^"^\NK» 
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he died in 1821. These wars raised the National Debt of England to 
860 million sterling. They were followed by forty years of peace. In 
his later years, King George's mind had given way, and the Prince of 
Wales acted as Regent. His reign is the longest in English history. 



THE TEA CHESTS OF BOSTON. 

1. A ship once sailed into Boston^ Harbour on 
the North ALmeriean shore, having a 'cargo of one 
hundred chests of tea. It came to anchor close to 
a place called Griffin's Wharf. The people of the 
town, angry because the British Government was 
trying to 'impose taxes on them, resolved that 
they would allow no tea, which was one of the 
things taxed, to be landed. They placed a guard 
on the wharf, with orders to ring the alarm-bell if 
any 'attempt should be made by night to bring the 
chests ashore. Two other ships laden with tea also 
arrived, and were moored close by. 

2. As the people wished all the tea to be sent 
back to England, the merchant to whom these car- 
goes had been sent asked the Governor of the castle 
for a certificate of clearance,^ without which the 
ships could not leave the harbour. This was refused 
by the Governor, who said that it would be an insult 
to the laws and to the King to grant such a certificate. 

3. When this reply was made known in the public 
assembly of the citizens, a man in the gallery, who 

was dressed and painted like an Indian, gave 

- '1 a war-whoop, which brought the whole mass 

A.D. ^^ people to their feet in an instant. They 

rushed down to the wharf ; and then about 

twenty other men, wlio ^ex^ in faxit either sailors or 
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carpenters, but who had dressed themselves up as 
Red Indians, went on board the tea-ships with ham- 
mers and chisels in their hands, and in less than two 
hours broke open and emptied into the sea three 
hundred and forty chests. 

4. There was little noise, and no harm whatever 
was done to the ships or to their crews. A great 
crowd stood on the wharf, " watching the harbour 
grow black ; " and, when all was over, each man 
went home to think of the results likely to spring 
from a step so daring. 

5. One April evening a party of British officers 
left the city of Boston, which was then held 

for King George the Third by General Gage, -^_« 
for the purpose, to all appearance, of dining ^ jj 
at the town of Cambridge,^ and passing a 
pleasant evening there. Their real object was to 
guard the roads leading to Concord,* lest any mes- 
sengers might give warning that a British force 
would advance that very night to seize and destroy 
the arms and 'ammunition which had been col- 
lected in that place by the colonists. The step, 
however, was useless ; for men who knew the 
country reached Lexington,^ which is only six 
miles from Concord, and there the ringing of bells 
and the firing of cannon raised the alarm, which 
soon spread far and wide. 

6. At eleven that night, some royal soldiers, 
chiefly light infantry, left Boston for Concord, as had 
been arranged. By marching all night, they reached 
the scene of action about five in the morning. 
There was a small 'muster oi tihe e,o\om^\»^ ^tl S^nr^ 
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road, and afterwards on the bridge north of the 
town of Concord ; but they were driven 
?^j, ■ from their position by the royal troops, who, 
^y entering the town, began to do what they 
liad come to effect. They spiked two twenty- 
four pound cannon — that is, hammered lai^e nails 
into their touch-holes; they threw a quantity of 
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bullets into the river ; and they c 
many barrels of flour. 

7. During all this time the colonists were flocking 
from every quarter, with their rifles in their hands, 
driving into Concord before their narrowing circle 
the light infantry, who had spread out as skir- 
miahei-s on every side. Dead men, in British uni- 
£orm and in American 4xess,a\i«w^'^ sfctawed the fields. 
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8. The British then began their retreat, the line 
of which lay between clumps of trees and other 
places of shelter, of which the Americans took full 
advantage. The colonists were used to shooting deer 
in the forests ; and they now shot men with unerr- 
ing aim. Their bullets brought down the officers in 
great numbers ; and their knowledge of the country 
was of great service to them. If Gage had not sent 
some soldiers with two field-pieces to meet the 're- 
treating force at Lexington, scarcely a man would 
have reached Boston to tell the storv of the march. 



am-mu-nl-tion, powder and shot. 
at-tempt^ trial. 
car%0, ship's load. 



Im-pose', levy, 
xnus-ter. gathering. 

re-treat^ing, retiring. 



of Massachu- 



1 BOB'tOlL— Capital 
setts. 

2 Certificate of clearance. — A 
writing to show that a ship has been 
cleared at the Custom House, and is 
allowed te depart. 



3 Caxnni}rldge. — Three miles west of 
Boston. 

4 Con'COrd. — Seventeen miles north- 
west of Boston. 

5 Lex'lngton.— Eleven miles north- 
west of Boston. 



WATERLOO. 

1. One evening in June 1815 the Duchess of 
Richmond gave a grand ball in her mansion at 
Brussels. It was attended by nearly all the officers 
of the British army, which was waiting at the Bel- 
gian capital for the approach of Napoleon, who was 
marching northward. At an early hour in the after- 
noon the Duke of Wellington, who commanded the 
forces, had received certain news that Napoleon 
was advancing, and had told it to his leading 
generals and staff-officers, desiring them, how- 
ever, when their plans were made, to dress and go to 
the ball as if nothing had happened. 



1815 

A.D. 



2. When the dancing was at its height, a careful 
eye might have seen oificers in the rich uniform of 
the staflT moving quietly about the ball-rooms and 

whispering orders to the colonels, who a little later 
left the gay scene and hurried away to get their 
men under arms. 

" The midnight brought tlie s^fnal-eound of strife — 

The morn, the marshalling in arme — the day. 

Battle's magnificently stem array." 




. Next day Wellington met the left wing of the 
French army at Quatre Bras.^ In the con- 
flict, he held his -poaiiioii against the attack of 
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Ney.^ On the same day Napoleon with the right 
wing drove the Prussians back from Ligny.^ Next 
day Wellington fell back on Waterloo,* which he had 
chosen to be the ground for a great, 'decisive battle 
between Napoleon and himself. 

i. The night before the Battle of Waterloo rain 
fell heavily. The soldiers lay down in the meadows 
and the rye-fields, sheltering themselves as well as 
they could, and trying to keep their fires alight 
under the heavy rain. Before four o'clock the 
dawn was seen in the sky and each army when 
the mists lifted saw the other diawnout on a tidge 




5. Between the armies there was a hollow. Down 
in the low ground next the British side there was 
a white farm-house;* and another* stood near the 
crest of the French position. At the western angle 
of the hill occupied by the British, a mansion-house' 
built of red brick formed a fortress, which was filled 
with soldiers. Around these three buildings, espec- 
ially the last, the battle raged hottest. 
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6. There was great diflSculty at first on both 
sides in getting the muskets ready for action ; for 

the rain had soaked the 'cartridges in the 
* loaded barrels so that they would not fire, 
and swelled them so that they could not be drawn 
out. An English sergeant, however, found that by 
holding his gun by the stock and whirling it round 
his head the cartridge became loose and 'gradually 
came out. His example was followed, and all along 
both lines groups of men were seen whirling their 
guns round their heads, as if they were going to 
fling them away. 

7. The battle began about half -past eleven in the 
morning. The Duke of Wellington was engaged all 
day in directing the movements of the British army, 
wishing earnestly the while that " either night or 
Bliicher [the Prussian general] would come ;" but 
even Wellington, it is believed, had a very vague 
idea of the details of the fight. Napoleon's plan of 
attack was to open a heavy fire of cannon on the 
British array, and then to send forward at full gallop 
regiment after regiment of horse soldiers — some 
clad in steel breastplates, some carrying lances, 
and some having the loose jacket of the hussar, 
with its rich gold lace and fur hanging from their 
shoulders. 

8. The plan taken by the British to meet 
these fierce charges was the formation of squares. 
With the front rank kneeling, the second stooping, 
and the third and inmost standing erect, all with 
extended bayonets, each square presented a hedge 
of bristling points, through which the French cavalry 
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tried in vain to force or cut their way. It was a 
hard task for the British soldiers to bear these 
attacks all day without moving to meet the foe : 
yet they bore this bravely ; and when the round- 
shot and the grape cut through the sides of the 
squares, the men closed up the gaps without 
•flinching. 

9. About four o'clock the bear-skin caps of the 
Prussians were seen coming out of a wood to the 
east. Napoleon seems to have thought that a junc- 
tion between the British and Prussian armies would 
be impossible ; and when he saw the approach of 
the latter, he must have known that his defeat was 
certain. 

10. Yet he tried a last move. The Old Guard, 
composed of the 'flower of his tried 'veterans — old 
enough to have 'acquired skill and steadiness, yet 
not old enough to have lost anything of their manly 
fire and vigour — was formed for a final charge. He 
led them himself to the foot of the ridge, and then 
intrusted them to Ney. With firm and swift tread 
they went up the slope ; but before they had reached 
the top, a body of English soldiers, four deep, rose 
into sight from a place where they had been lying 
down, and poured into the charging column so 
deadly a shower of balls, that the French became 
confused and scattered, and then ran down the 
hill. 

11. When Napoleon saw the effect of the British 
fire on this advance, he cried out, " They are mixed 
together !" and rode away to the rear. Wellington 
was then engaged in galloping, as fast as \\is» \sQxsfc 
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could go, towards the front of the line, to direct the 
final movements, which swept the wreck of the 
French army completely from the field. 



ac-qnired^ gained. 

car-tridg-es, paper cases containing 

powder and ball. 
de-d-Bive, final; settling the contest. 



1 Qliatre Bras (pron. Katr BrcLh), or 
Four Arms, a place which took its name 
from the crossing of two roads, 20 miles 
sonth of Brussels. 

2 Ney. — One of the most distin- 
guished of Napoleon's marshals. Na- 
poleon called him '' the bravest of the 
brave." He was shot as a traitor to 
France in 1815. 

SLigrny (pron. Leen-ydf). — Twenty- 
five miles south-east of Brussels. 



fllnch-lng, shrinking. 
flower, ablest ; most trust-worthy, 
grad-u-al-ly, by degrees, 
vet^r-ans, seasoned 8oldier& 



* Waterloo'.— Ten miles south of 
Brussels. 

<^ A white farm-house. — Called 
La Haye Sainte. (Pron. La Hay 
Saiiigt.) 

e Another.— CaUed La BeUe Alli- 
ance. 

7 A mansion-house. — The Man- 
sion-house of Hougoumont, south-west 
of Waterloo, on the road from Water- 
loo to Nivelles. (See Plan, p. 217.) 



LIFE IN ENGLAND UNDER THE EARLY 

GEORGES. 

1. In the last century, instead of numbers to mark 
the different shops and dwelling-houses, signs swung 
and creaked above each door. These are now con- 
fined chiefly to inns : but the Blue Boar, the Gtolden 
Key, the Spread Eagle, and similar signs, shone then 
with bright variety along every street. 

2. There were numerous hackney-coaches ; but 
the Sedan-chair was the favourite mode of 'con- 
veyance in the city. The watermen also rowed 
passengers from stair to stair in their 'wherries. 
At night the streets were badly lighted with oil- 
lamps ; and it was common for those who walked 
abroad at night to hire link-boys to carry a torch 
before them in order to s\io^ i\\^ ^^y. These boys, 
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however were often in league with the thieves who 
abounded in London 

3. Another plague of the streets by night con- 
sisted in the noting of Mohocks and other gangs of 
wild young men \\ho in spite of the city watch- 
men, marched through the chief thoroughfares for 
tlie purpose of attacking any unfortunate citizen 
whom they might chance to meet 




4. The coffee-house was the great resort hy day. 
The Cocoa-Tree was the most celebrated Torj- 
house ; the St. James's, that most frequented by 
Whigs. A club then meant a company of men 
who met regularly on certain evenings in a tavern 
for supper and talk, 

5. The use of mahogany for furnlturft, tW, "ccot^i 
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general adoption of carpets, and the improvement of 
earthenware, made household life more refined ajid 
comfortable ; but the low-ceiled rooms and the 
narrow windows of the houses still gave but a 
scanty supply of light and air, 

6. The most remarkable part of a lady's dress 
was the hoop, a kind of cage on which the flowered 
silk of the skirt was extended to a very great 
size. Every lady also carried a fan, of which she 
made constant use — furling, opening, fluttering it 




ceaselessly. Her face was spotted with bla«k patches, 
which at a certain time had a political meaning, 
Tory ladies wearing the spots on the left temple, 
and Whigs on the right. 

7. The dress worn by a gentleman was stiff and 
unnatural. A huge periwig, white being most prized, 
flowed with bushy curls on his shoulders, at the 
beginning of the period. This gave way to pow- 
dered Aair, tied behind m bji e,ii<it\aaua tail. Hia 
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coat was of coloured velvet or silk, heavily bordered 
with gold or silver lace ; his vest of flowered silk 
extended its flaps half-way to the knee ; his three- 
cornered hat was carried under his arm, an empty 
form ; knee-breeches, silk stockings, and shoes with 
bright or jewelled buckles, completed his costume. 

8. At evening parties gambling was practised 
to a terrible extent. It was indeed the great vice 
of the age. Gentlemen gambled at their clubs, 
ladies in their private sitting-rooms ; and it was 
no uncommon thing to lose or to win £10,000 
in a single night at cards or at dice. The stately 
minuet was the fashionable dance, though there 
were gayer movements also. Duels constantly 
resulted from these evening assemblies : the usual 
places for deciding these "affairs of honour" were 
Hyde Park Ring, and the grassy space behind 
Montague House. 

9. The conduct of people in church was very 
different from that now usual. A lady came to 
stare about her, to flutter her fan, and to greet 
her friends. A gentleman made his bow all round, 
refreshed himself with snuff, and settled down to 
sleep. When the preacher finished a passage of 
striking eloquence, or made an apt political allu- 
sion, the congregation often raised a loud Hum of 
approval. 

10. Bath, Epsom, and Tunbridge Wells were the 
principal provincial places of resort. There all the 
follies of London life were acted over again, with 
the diflTerence of rural surroundings. The con- 
stant quarrels with France and S^«ixi^«>s» ^<^ ^^a. 
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the 'insecurity of travel, prevented the natives of 
Britain from visiting the Continent, except on rare 
occasions. 

11. The authors of this time belonged to one of 
two classes. A fortunate writer attracted the 
attenion of some great statesman, who gave him a 
pension or a 'sinecure, and employed his pen in the 
writing of pamphlets favourable to certain public 
measures. Most writers, however, were inhabitants 
of " Grub Street," — ^a locality where the most hap- 
less literary men herded together, eking out a scanty 
livelihood by 'compiling books and drudging for 
booksellers. 



com-pn-ing, getting up 
con-vey^ance, being carried. 
in-se-CU-ri-ty, danger. 



si-ne-cnre, a paid office without work. 
wlier>rles, light ferry boats, sharp at 
both ends. 
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1820 TO 1830 A.D.— 10 YEARS. 

George, Prince of Wales, who had acted as Prince Begent during 
his father's illness, now ascended the throne. A plot formed at the 
beginning of the reign to murder the members of the Ministry was 
discovered, and the ringleaders were executed. The King's wife, 
Caroline of Brunswick, who had been driven away from him by his 
cruel treatment, returned to England to claim her place as Queen. 
She was tried on grave charges, which had to be withdrawn. She 
was not admitted to the King's coronation, and soon afterwards she 
died of a broken heart. Britain joined with France and Russia in 
helping Greece to throw off the Turkish yoke. Greece was formed 
into a kingdom. An Act allowing Roman Catholics to sit in Parlia- 
ment was passed in 1829. This reign witnessed the birth of the Rail- 
way and the Locomotive. 



GEORGE STEPHENSON. 



1, About 1790, a little boy used to fearn a few 
pence a day by heidiag c»^«> m^lcift fields of Dewley 
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Burn in Northumberland, His father's wages, as 
the fireman of a steam-engine attached to the coal- 
mines there, were very small. One afternoon the 
boy collected a quantity of mud, and cutting the stiff 
stalks of a hemlock -plant, he built a 'model of his 
father's engine. His name was George Stephenson. 
2. We see him next, at the age of eighteen, hold- 
ing a position similar to his father's, and taking 
advantage of his "situation to study every crank and 
bolt and rivet of the engine under his charge. On 
Saturday afternoons, when other men were idling, 
or wasting their wages, young George would shut 
himself up in the engine-room, take the machinery 
to pieces, and polish with loving care the steel 
piston-rods till they gleamed like silver, 

(71ft) \^ 
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3. By-and-by he added the mending and clean- 
ing of clocks and watches to his other means of 
gain; and his little son Robert used to stand by, 
watching him with eyes of eager interest. The boy 
was delighted beyond measure when his father 
allowed him to stand on a chair and put on the 
hand of a clock that was under repair. Father and 
son thus began a partnership in mechanical 'pur- 
suits which lasted until it was ended by death. 

4. One day George Stephenson heard that the 
engine used for pumping water out of a new coal- 
pit would not work. AVTien his labour for the day 
was over, he went to see the machinery that had 
failed ; and he examined it carefully, until he found 
the cause of the failure. 

5. He then told thie engineer that he could make 
it work ; and as everything had been tried to no 
purpose, and as it seemed that George could do it no 
harm by trying once more, he was allowed to take 
it to pieces. So successful was he in this first at- 
tempt at engine-curing, that in four days it was in 
fine working order, and the men were then enabled 
to descend to the bottom of a shaft which had for- 
merly been full of water. 

6. The next scene of Stephenson's life was the 
town of Killingworth,^ where he obtained the situa- 
tion of engine- Wright. Rail- ways or tram-roads^ had 
long been laid between the mouths of the coal-pits 
and the wharfs where the ships received their car- 
goes ; but the trucks had always been drawn slowly 
and painfully by horses. 

7. TlciQ notion o£ usmg^ s^jea^ov to do this work 
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had already been suggested ; but the grand diffi- 
culty in the way seemed to be that the smooth iron 
wheels of an engine, when turned by steam, would 
slip round instead of rolling the engine forward. 
Stephenson, thinking over this difficulty, saw that 
it was merely a fancy; and having made some 
trials, he found that the weight of the mass of 
metal used in making an engine, would press the 
rails sufficiently to give the wheels a hold. 

8. Lord Ravens worth came to his aid with money, 
and some time afterwards on the tram- ^ ^ 
road of Killinofworth men 'witnessed the novel 
sight of a small 'locomotive drawing a weight 

of thirty tons up a rather steep slope at the rate 
of four miles an hour. When the fact was known 
that an engine worked by steam could be used for 
locomotion, the progress of improvement was very 
rapid. 

9. A Railway from Liverpool to Manchester was 
soon planned, and George Stephenson was appointed 
the engineer. The chief hindrance consisted in a 
morass called Chat Moss, which lay in the way. But 
there was nothing in it to daunt the energy of 
Stephenson. Having first laid a foundation con- 
sisting of the branches of trees, he poured a large 
quantity of rubbish and earth into the shaking bog, 
and made it a dry and firm path, on which he laid 
the rails. 

1 0. When the line was nearly finished, there arose 
a question as to the kind of engine which should be 
used for drawing the carriages — whether a locomo- 
tive or a 'stationary engine. ^X^e^'^Tv^^xv. ^^^ \si. 



favour of locomotives ; and when the directors of 
the line offered a premium of £500 for the best 
engine, that would run ten miles an hour and not 
weigh more than six tons, he made an engine called 



the Rocket which went at the rate of twenty-nine 
miles an hour on the opening day ! 

11. This event happened in the autumn of 1830, 

during the recess of Parliament ; and most of 

the chief statesmen Eissembled to go on the 

trial trip. It cost one of them his life ; for 

during a stoppage of the train, Mr. Huskisson (the 

Colonial Secretary) and the Duke of Wellington, 

who had got out oE "CtA carriages to talk, and were 
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standing on the line, heard a rattling noise and a 
sudden shout, and turning, saw an engine coming 
quickly down on them. Wellington got out of 
the way; but Huskisson, who had been ill, was 
weak and nervous, and did not move fast enough. 
The engine caught him, threw him down, and 
crushed one of his legs so severely that he died the 
same night. 



lO-CO-mo-tlve, an engine that moyes 
mod-el, copy. [on wheels. 

pllr-SUit8^ occupations. 



slt-u-a-tlon, position, place. 
8ta-tion-a>ry, standing, 
wit^nessed, saw. 



1 Kil^UllgWorth — Five miles north- 
east of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

2 Tram-roads — Roads with wheel- 
tracks formed of wood, stone, or iron. 
The name is said to be an abbreviation 



of "Outram-roads;" so called after 
their inventor (1800), Mr. Benjamin 
Outram, the father of Sir James Out- 
ram, the Indian General. (See p. 241, 
§7.) 



7.-WILLIAM IV. 

1830 TO 1837 A.D.— 7 tears. 

William IV. was a brother of George IV. The two chief events of 
his reign were the passing of the Reform Bill (1832), and the setting 
free of all slaves in the English colonies (1833). By the former the 
right to vote at elections of members of Parliament was given to many 
persons that had not had the right before. Under the latter, eight 
hmidred thousand slaves became free men, and the nation paid their 
owners twenty million sterling. William IV. was called "The 
Father of his (>)mitry." 



SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

1. When Sir Robert Peel wavS born, his father 
vowed that he would devote him to the service of 
his country. The vow was faithfully kept. The 
whole education and home-training of the boy were 
planned with a view to his one day entering the 
House of Commons. 
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2. From a very early age he was made by his 
father to recite the speeches of great orators. He 
was required also to make speeches at table, on the 
spur of the moment ; and he was asked to repeat 
every Sunday as much of the sermon as his memory 
could retain. 

3. From home, young Peel was sent to Harrow 
School, where he excelled both as a reciter and as 
an actor. There he had, as his " form-fellow," Lord 
Byron, who admits that as a scholar Peel was 
greatly his superior. 

4. Young Peel next went to Oxford, where he 
took a veiy high place by reason of his talents, his 
studious habits, and his gentlemanly conduct. He 
was no mere book-worm, however. He was a keen 
cricketer, and he was very fond of boating. At the 
close of his college career, he took, for the first time 
under a new system of examination, a " double first 
class degree ;" that is to say, he was first in classics 
and first also in mathematics. 

5. Peel came of age in February 1809, and almost 
immediately thereafter he entered the House of 
Commons as member for Cashel.^ The plans which 
old Sir Robert Peel had laid down for his son's prep- 
aration for life had thus been completely carried 
out. If, instead of being a human creature, the son 
had been a machine, the father's design could not 
have been more exactly fulfilled. 

6. Young Peel's fame had 'preceded, him when 
he entered public life, and every opportunity was 
given him to show his powers. He seconded the 

Address to the Throne in 1810. He became 
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private secretary to Lord Liverpool; and when that 
nobleman became Premier in 1812, Peel, then only 
twenty-four years of age, was made Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

7. Peel applied himself to his public and official 
duties with the same zeal and industry which he 
had shown during his training at home, at school, 
and at college. With him, sitting in the House of 
Commons was not a fashionable dignity ; it was a 
severe apprenticeship to the profession of politics. 

8. His rise was steady and rapid. In 1818 
he was selected to represent the University of 
Oxford in Parliament. In 1822 he became Home 
Secretary in the Liverpool Administration. He 
applied himself, with his usual method and earnest- 
ness, to improving and simplifying the Criminal 
Law ; and his famous " Five Acts "^ are a monument 
at once of his industry and of his •hiunanity. 

9. Peel's father, who was also in Parliament, was 
a stanch Tory. The son began political life as a 
member of the same party, and adhered to it as 
long as he could. But with knowledge and study, 
his opinions underwent great changes. 

10. When Peel was 'convinced that he had been 
wrong, he did not hesitate to admit his error. There 
were three great occasions on which Peel not only 
'proclaimed his change of opinion, but also became 
the active promoter of measures which he had for- 
merly opposed. 

11. In 1811, he had voted, with his father, 
against taking the advice of a committee of the 
House of Commons, that the Bank of England 
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should resume the making of payments in cash — 
that is, in coin — -instead of continuing to pay 
in paper money only. In 1819, Peel was himself 
chairman of a committee that advised resumption 
of cash payments, and he carried through Parlia- 
ment a Bill for that purpose. This change gave 
great pain to his father, who * referred to it feelingly 
in the House of Commons. 

12. From the very beginning of his public 
life. Peel had opposed Catholic Emancipation.* It 
was chiefly because of this that he had been chosen 
to represent Oxford in 1818. In 1829 he carried 
through Parliament the Catholic Emancipation Act, 
which is now 'generally approved. 

13. The third question on which Peel changed 
sides was that of Free Trade* At first he opposed 
all change in the Corn Laws ; then he proposed a 
sliding-scale ; and lastly, in 1846, he carried the Bill 
for the total repeal of the Com Laws. His change 
on this question broke up the Tory party, and led 
to a re-arrangement of the political forces under the 
flags of Liberalism and Conservatism. 

14. Sir Robert Peel was twice Prime Minister — 
first in 1834—35, and afterwards from 1841 till 
1846. The Protectionists, as the opponents of Free 
Trade were called, avenged themselves on Peel for 
deserting them, by joining with the Liberals to 
oppose his Irish Coercion Bill in 1846. He was 
defeated, and resigned office. During the next four 
years he supported the Ministry of Earl Russell. In 
June 1850 he was thrown from his horse. His coUar- 
bone was broken, and Yve died a few days af terwarda 
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15. Besides the adoption of Free Trade, his second 
Ministry was famous for a Bank Act passed in 1844, 
and for reforms in the tariff, or scale of duties on 
articles of commerce. His work as a 'financial 
reformer was taken up and carried out by his pupil 
and follower, Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 



COn-Vlllced^, made sure, 
fi-aan^clal, relating to taxes and 

money matters. 
gen-er-al-ly, by most people. 



1 CaslieK— A small town of Tip- 
perary, in Ireland, 49 miles north-east 
of Cork. 

^Five Acts.— Acts bringing together 
the laws relating to the prevention and 
punishment of crime. In them many 



ha-man-l-ty, kindness of heart. 
pre-c6d-ed, gone before, 
pro-claimed^ publicly made known. 
re-ferred'. alluded. 



cruel sentences were abolished, and 
prisoners were treated humanely. 

8 Catholic EmanclpatloxL— The 
abolition of the law which excluded 
Roman Catholics from the House of 
Commons. 



8.-VICT0EIA. 

1837 A.D. 

Queen Victoria's father, the Duke of Kent, was a brother of William 
rV. She married her cousin Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (1840). A 
war with China was caused by the Chinese destroying cargoes of 
opium belonging to British merchants. Hong-kong was given up to 
England, and five Chinese ports were opened to British trade (1842). 
The Com Laws, which made bread dear, were repealed in 1846, 
chiefly by the efforts of Richard Cobden and Sir Robert Peel. A new 
Revolution took place in France in 1848, and King Louis Philippe took 
refuge in England. Louis Napoleon became first President and after- 
wards Emperor. The first great Exhibition was held in Hyde Park 
ml851. 

When Russia attacked Turkey, seizing the provinces north of the 
Danube, England and France combined in her defence. Their fleets 
sailed to the Black Sea, and their armies invaded the Crimea. After 
a great victory over the Russians at the Alma, they laid siege to 
Sebastopol (1854). During the siege several great battles were fought 
— ^Balaldava, Inkermann, the Tchemaya — in all of which the Russians 
were repulsed. At length the Russians withdrew from Sebastopol, 
the Allies entered it, and the Peace of Paris ended the war (1856). 
Then followed a terrible mutiny of the ii&tivftttooi^ Vxi.'^si'iJ^.^Ssi.^^^sak^^ 
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great numbers of English gentlemen, ladies, and children were mur- 
dered. At length the rebellion was subdued, chiefly by the efforts of 
Sir Henry Havelock and Sir CJolin Campbell (Lord Clyde). In 1876 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India. 

Albert, the Prince Consort, died in 1861. By the Reform Act of 
1867, the franchise was greatly extended. Seven additional members 
were given to Scotland. The object of the Abyssinian War was to re- 
lease a number of English captives detained by King Theodore (1868). 
Magdala was stormed and the prisoners were released. The Ashantee 
War was undertaken to punish the Ashantees for interfering with 
commerce (1874). At the close of the Russo-Turkish War in 1877, 
the other Powers stepped in and made the Treaty of Berlin. The 
second Afghan War was intended to check Russian influence in 
Afghanistan. After peace had been made, the English Envoy was 
murdered. A change of Ministry in England led to the abandonment 
of the war. There was a Zulu War in 1878 and a Transvaal War in 
1880. 

The potato blight caused great distress in Ireland in 1845. The 
first outcry for Repeal of the Union of 1801 was made by O'Connell 
in 1843. It ceased after his trial. The Fenian plot for the separation 
of Ireland from England was formed in 1865. The HaJbeaa C(yrpu8 Act 
was suspended, and many Fenians were banished. The Irish Church 
was disestablished in 1869. The Land Law was amended in 1870. By- 
and-by the demand for "Home Rule" arose (1880). Bad harvests 
caused much suffering and discontent. The Land League was formed, 
which advised tenants to pay no rents. Agprarian crimes became fear- 
fully common. Civil war seemed imminent. An Act for the Pro- 
tection of Life and Property was passed in March 1881. That was 
followed by a Peace Preservation Act and a new Land Act. In May 
1882, Lord Frederick Cavendish, newly appointed Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and Mr. Burke, the Under Secretary, were murdered in 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, in daylight. 



THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 

1. What we call the Crimean War was the prin- 
cipal part of a war with Russia, in which France 
and England took part together in support of 
Turkey. In the Crimean War the Siege of Sebas- 
topol was the great event. 
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2. Sebastopol lies near the southern point of the 
peninsula called the Crimea in the south of Russia 
and was fortified at great cost of money time and 
labour, by several of the Czars ' A natural cleft m 
the western coast forms a fine harbour and the 
city lies on both sides of this inlet though the 
greater part of it is on the south side 

3. Sailing across the Black Sea from the shore of 
Turkey, 
the armies 
of France 
and Eng- 
land landed on 
the Crimea at 
Eupatoria Bay 
They marched 
southward tow 
ard Sebasto 
poL The Rus 
sians, however 
were not inclined 
to let them form 
the siege with 
out 'opposition 
and accordingly 
when they came 
to the River 
Alnia they had 
to fight a battle 
to which the 
stream has given 
the Alma "resulted in the defeat of the Rus 
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sians, who fell back on Sebastopol. The allied 
French and British armies then marched southward 
and began the siege of the great stronghold, forming 
their lines on the southern side of the city, with 
the port of Balaklava as the base of their operations. 

4. In an attempt which the Russians made to 
break through the British line near Balaklava, the 
93 rd Highlanders, led by Sir Colin Campbell, re- 
pelled the attack of the gray-coated foemen in "a 

thin red streak, topped with a line of steel." 
Then, too, occurred the famous charge of the 
Light Brigade, in which six hundred Light Horse- 
men, ordered to advance by^some unexplained mis- 
take, rode a mile under a 'terrific fire for the pur- 
pose of saving a few guns ; and only about two 
hundred returned to the starting-place. 

5. The great Battle of Inkermann took place on 

the day dedicated in England to Guy Fawkes, 
It was a Sunday. All the previous night 
the bells of Sebastopol had been ringing; and a 
heavy rolling sound, which the British sentinels 
could not understand, was heard to the right, where 
the caves and cliffs of Inkermann lay. 

6. Through the morning fog and drizzling rain a 
vast host of Russians came stealing up the slopes, 
dragging with them ninety large cannon, in the hope 
of 'surprising the British. The outposts fired their 
muskets ; and soon along the whole of the British 
lines were heard the beating of drums and the noise 
of men hurrying to the place of conflict. 

7. All day the battle raged, especially around 
the Sandbag Battery. 0?^c,^x^ ^Tid soldiers fought 
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alike ; for in the hurry there was no time to form a 
plan of battle. The grand object of the British 
was to keep the Russians from coming up the 
heights, or from turning the flank of the line ; and 
in this object they succeeded. Late in the day the 
French came to the aid of the worn-out British 
troops ; and then the Russians retreated. 

8. The winter spent by the troops in the trenches 
before Sebastopol was a time of dreadful suffering, 
partly caused by the mistakes of those who had 
charge of the supplies of food and clothing. Before 
the winter was over, a railway of six miles was 
made between the harbour at Balaklava and the 
British lines , but the worst of the suffering was 
past by the time the line was finished. 

9. After the fourth 'bombardment, the French 
and the British made a combined attack on the 
Malakoff and the Redan, two of the most important 
fortresses of the Russians, which had been greatly 
strengthened by earthworks. The day chosen 

for this attack was the anniversary of Water- - j™. ' 
loo;^ where, forty years earlier, the two nations ^ ^^ 
now friendly had engaged in deadly conflict 
on a Belgian plain. In spite of the day, and of 
the men who made the attack, the enterprise failed. 

10. Early in autumn, the last bombardment 
began, and preparations were made for assaulting 
these forts again. The works in the meantime had 
been made thrice as strong as before. The French 
troops went skilfully and cautiously to work, and 
the General took care that every detail of the plan 
of attack should be complete, and tl^^i ^-^^^ \sjas>L 
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should know exactly what he had to do. The 
result of this care was, that in quarter of 
an hour they took the Malakoff — a white 
tower rising from a pile of earthworks; and al- 
though the Russians fired on them for hours with 
every gun that could be brought to bear on their 
position, they held their ground. 

11. As soon as the tricolor flag* was seen flying 
on the Malakoff, announcing that the French had 
been successful, a thousand British soldiers rushed 
out of the trenches, where they had been waiting, 
towards the Redan. This fortress was in the form 
of a pair of open compasses, with the angle turned 
towards the British lines. 

12. There was this difference between the British 
and the French attacks, that the French engineers 
had dug their trenches to within a very few yards 
of the Malakoff, while the British had to run 200 
yards before they reached the Redan. The moment 
they showed their heads the Russian flre began, and 
during their race across the open ground a great 
number were killed. When the rest had climbed 
over the breastwork into the Redan, they found 
themselves in one angle of a triangle, the three sides 
of which were lined with cannon and rifles; and 
these opened a deadly fire at once. It was impos- 
sible to advance — it would have been cowardly to 
retreat ; yet there was no prospect of help, and no 
shelter from the storm of balls. 

13. The man who displayed most coolness and 
valour at this trying moment was Colonel Windham,* 

ever since called the B.eTO oi \Xi^ 'B^'bdaacL He tried 
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to form his men : he went fearlessly about among 
the flying balls : he ventured across that fatal 
space of 200 yards, now strewn with dead and 
wounded, for the purpose of leading fresh troops to 
the Redan. But while he was away, some, becom- 
ing afraid to stay, leaped down and ran back to the 
trenches. Men at such a time are like a flock of 
sheep : what one or two do is, by a strong impulse, 
imitated by the rest. These British soldiers felt 
their hearts fail them, and they fled. 

14. The result, however, was the same as if they 
had remained ; for that night the Russians, setting 
fire to the city, crossed the harbour-bridge to the 
northern suburb. The siege was now in reality over, 
although the war was not finished for some months. 



tx>m-bard-mexit, attack with cannon. 
COl-e-brSit-ed, made famous. 
Op-po-sl'tion, resistance. 



re-BUlt^d, ended, 
sur-prls-ing, taking unawares, 
ter-rif^ic, fearful. 



1 Czars.— The Emperors of Russia. 
The name is a corruption of the Latin 
Caesar. 

2 Anniversary of Waterloo.— The 
18th of June. Waterloo was fought in 
1815. 

8 Trl'COlor flag. — The three- 



coloured flag— red, white, and blue — 
adopted as the national flag of France 
at the time of the first Eepublic. 

* Colonel Windham. — He after- 
wards served as General Windham in 
the Indian Mutiny, and took part in 
the defence of Cawnpore. 



THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. 

1. The interest of the war of the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857 centres in the defence and the relief of 
Lucknow. The scene within the defences of ^^.„ 
the Residency^ during August was dreadful ^^^ 
in the extreme ; for the shot of the besiegers 
swept the whole place, and many were killed in 
their beds. At first there had b^^w. ^» ^\fc\!ik?&^ 
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supply even of dainties ; but as week after week 
passed, food began to fail, and the besieged were 
at last reduced to live on unsifted husks of com, 
black lentils flavoured with bitter salt, and every 
second day a few ounces of coarse beef. 

2. A failure in the supply of soap also reduced 
the ladies and children to a state of great discom- 
fort, for they could wash properly neither their 
clothes nor themselves. The decaying bodies filled 
the air with a horrible stench, and also attracted 
clouds of black flies, which swarmed on everything 
eatable, and annoyed every person with their 
ceaseless stinging. An occasional heavy fall of rain 
cleansed the city for a while; but as fifteen or twenty 
inmates of the Residency were shot and buried daily, 
the enclosure soon became like a grave-yard. 

3. The besiegers meanwhile kept up a constant 
fire, mingled with continual shouting and the blow- 
ing of bugles. Brigadier Inglis, who had succeeded 
Lawrence ^ in directing the defence, fortunately had 
a skilful officer of engineers. Captain Fulton, to 
assist him in destroying the mines with which the 
soil around the Residency was bored like a piece 
of honeycomb. Now and then an 'explosion would 
stun the ears of the anxious garrison; but the 
genius of Fulton prevented the mining of the rebels 
from producing any very serious breach in the 
works. 

4. The following instance will serve as a speci- 
men of the skill with which the rebels directed their 
fire. On a clock-tower which overlooked the 

Residency, an AMean sViar^- shooter posted him- 
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self with his rifle and a telescope. There he sat 
perched on high, watching most patiently until he 
saw a man in an exposed position, when a little 
jet of smoke would issue from the loop-hole of the 
tower, and the object of his aim would stagger and 
fall, dead or severely wounded. 

5. This happened so often that the artillery were 
desired to throw shells at the tower, for the special 
purpose of killing this marksman. A shell was 
thrown, and a little ring of smoke showed that it 
had burgt just over the place where the negro was 
in the habit of standing; and yet, immediately 
after, a rifle-ball came whistling as usual from the 
loop-hole ! Another shell was thrown, and another, 
and another — all with the same result. It seemed 
as if the man were shell-proof, for the firing was 
very exact, and it appeared to the besieged that he 
could not possibly escape the splinters. 

6. The secret came out after the Residency was 
•relieved. Whenever he saw, through his telescope, 
that a shell was about to be thrown, he went down 
a ladder into a 'cavern, which he had hollowed out 
as a place of refuge, and waited there until the shell 
had burst ; then, climbing to his post again, he fired 
his rifle and brought down his man. He was killed 
at last, and was found lying dead, with his rifle and 
his telescope beside him. 

7. In September, Captain Fulton, the engineer, 

was killed by a cannon-ball which took off his 

head. But before that month had closed, a letter 

reached the besieged, telling them the welcome news 

that a force under Sir James Outram 'w«j& TCkJKtdKas^ 
cm \^ 
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to relieve them ; and next day a faint sound of can- 
non in the direction of Cawnpore seemed to 'announce 
the approach of their deliverers. 

8. Great 'agitation and hurry among the enemy in 
the city made this hope certain ; and in the night 
that followed, the flashing of guns, seven miles oflT, was 
distinctly seen. Next day, officers in shooting-coats 
and men in blue trousers were seen in the streets of 
Lucknow, fighting their way towards the Residency 
under a fire from every window and every roof. 
And then, at sight of their friends, cheers rose from 
every trench and battery within the 'shattered works 
of the Residency. 

ag'-l-ta-tiOXI, excitement. 
aII-nounce^ intimate. 
Oav^m, Uttle cave. 



ex-ido^sion, blowing up. 

re-lieved^ dellyered. 
Bliat^tered, broken. 



1 The Residency. — The official 

house at Lucknow of the English Gover- 
nor of Oudh. With the adjoining build- 
ings, it had been fortified by the English. 



2 SucceededLawrence.— Sir Henry 

Lawrence, the Governor of Oudh, had 
been killed by the bursting of a shell 
which entered his room in the Besidency. 



THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 

1. The deliverers, under General Havelock, had 
started from Cawnpore — the scene of the most 
terrible massacre of the Mutiny, the well of the 
place being filled with the bodies of slaughtered 
women and children. Havelock had swiftly avenged 
that bloody deed, and over the well a handsome 
memorial to the martyrs now stands. On this 
occasion, however, Havelock's army had been obliged 
to retreat. Sir James Outram then came to help 
them. As his superior officer, he might have 
taken the command from Havelock ; but Outram 
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waa too noble for this Saying that it would be 
unfair to deprive Havelock of a ^lory for "wtwh. ^ift 
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had toiled so hard, he placed himself under that 
general's orders, and together they set out with 2,500 
men. 

2. Mile after mile the gallant force advanced 
under torrents of tropical rain, exposed almost con- 
stantly to a deatdly fire. A brick palace, standing 
in a garden, called the Alumbagh, formed the first 
great stronghold of the enemy ; but it was taken. 
Then, approaching the city, they had to fight their 
way from wall to wall and from garden to garden. 

3. Before one of the strongest batteries a cun- 
ning trap, consisting of a ditch covered with thin 
bamboos, was laid for our troops, who, the natives 
thought, would try to storm the place with a rush. 

But they took a round-about way, which 
' saved them from the snare. In spite of a 
terrible fire, Havelock forced his way into the 
Residency amid the almost frantic joy of the be- 
sieged. 

4. There were then some days of plunder, during 
which our men loaded themselves with silks and 
jewels, curious weapons, china cups, ivory telescopes, 
and a thousand other rare and costly things. But 
it soon became clear that the siege was not over 
— in fact, that the deliverers of the Residency were 
shut in along with those whom they had come to 
relieve. 

5. The events of the second period of the siege 
differed in no respect from those of the first, except 
that there were many more mouths to feed without 
any additional food for the purpose. There were 

800 wounded and 410 ^om^n. and children now 
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within the trenches. September ended — October 
passed by — ^and November had begun, before a 
gleam of hope shone upon the weary, heart-sick 
defenders of the fortress. At last, one day the 
Union Jack was seen flying from the Alum- 
bagh ; and the news, that Sir Colin Campbell had 
got so far on his way to deliver them, shed new 
hope through their sinking hearts. 

6. It was then that a clerk named Kavanagh 
offered to carry plans of the city and its ap- 
proaches to Sir Colin. This brave man, having 
'smeared his face 'and hands with lamp-black, and 
dressed himself in white muslin and yellow chintz, 
like an irregular soldier of the city, set out in com- 
pany with a native spy. Wading the river, and 
threading the narrow streets of Lucknow, they got 
into the green fields. 

7. His shoes galled his feet, as the two made 
their way for eighteen miles by the light of the 
moon ; and the paint was washed from his hands and 
partly from his face in wading through a reedy 
swamp : but he urged his timid companion on, and, 
after being questioned by several rebel 'sentinels, he 
delivered the letter, which he had carried in the folds 
of his turban, safely to Sir Colin. There was great 
joy in Lucknow when a signal-flag on the Alumbagh 
told of his safe arrival ; and no one felt deeper joy 
than his wife, from whom he had hidden the 
dangerous 'enterprise. 

8. Sir Colin then 'advanced by a round-about 
route, which took him to the eastward of the city ; 
and by storming a fortified b\x\\dm!g^ \v^ cs^^\sfc^ ^ 
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clear way to the Residency, now in reality relieved. 
The sight of the familiar red-coats appeared in 
buildings where none but rebel faces had long been 
visible ; and anxious eyes, dim with tears of thank- 
fulness and joy, watched their approach, as they drove 
the lurking foes out of every house and place of 
shelter. This final relief took place on the 
' 17th of November; after which Sir Colin 
Campbell lost no time in taking the rescued 
women and children to a place of safety. 

9. The joy of the relief was suddenly clouded 
by the death of General Havelock*. Worn out with 
toil, his 'meagre frame sank under an attack of 
dysentery ; and he died within a few miles of the 
city which he had relieved, and which he had after- 
wards helped to defend. His character, although 
bright with the lustre of military genius, shines with 
a nobler light ; for he was a devout and consistent 
Christian, and never went on any service of diffi- 
culty or danger without kneeling to ask God's help 
in the enterprise. 



ad-vancdd'^, went forward. 
COm-pan-ion, fellow-traveller, 
en-ter-prlse, undertaking. 



mea-gre, thin ; weak. 
sen-ti-nelB, soldiers on guard, 
smeared, covered ; painted. 



LORD CLYDE. 

1. When Sir Colin Campbell was asked by Lord 
Palmerston how soon he would be prepared to start 
for India, to take the command of the army against 
the rebels, he replied, " Within twenty-four hours." 
He was as good as his word. On the following 
evening he set out ioT lTvd\«k., ^kft«.QCi^a.nied by his 
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staff; and he reached Calcutta within a month of 
his receiving his appointment in London. 

2. Similar 'promptness and 'decision marked 
Campbell's conduct during his whole career, and 
were the secrets of his success. Of his long life, 
the greater part — fifty-five years — was spent in 
active service, in all parts of the world ; and not 
once in all that time did he fail in the duty 'in- 
trusted to him, or disappoint those who relied on his 
help. 

3. He was bom in Glasgow in 1792. His 
parents were not rich, but his mother was of good 
family ; and to this young Campbell owed his start 
in life. Through the influence of his uncle, he ob- 
tained an 'ensigncy in the 9th Foot in 1808, when 
he was barely sixteen years of age. 

4. It was the time of the Peninsular War, and 
almost at once Campbell embarked with his regi- 
ment to join the army of Sir Arthur Wellesley (after- 
wards Duke of Wellington). 

5. He was present at most of the great battles 
and sieges of the next five years — at Vimiera, at 
Corunna, at Vitoria, at San Sebastian,^ and at the 
passage of the Bidassoa — and his coolness and 
courage frequently brought him praise from his 
superior officers. Both at San Sebastian and at the 
Bidassoa he was wounded — on the latter occasion 
so 'severely as to disable him for further service in 
the Peninsula. 

6. During his early manhood Campbell saw much 
service in North America, in the West Indies, in 
China, and in India. At Chillianwalla^ ha s»«tv^d 
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under Lord Gough, with the rank of Brigadier- 
General. Though that battle damaged other char- 
acters, Campbeirs remained whole. "Brigadier Camp- 
bell," said Lord Gough in his despatch, " with the 
steady coolness and military precision for which he 
is so 'conspicuous, carried everything before him." 
At the close of the war, he was specially named 
in the thanks of Parliament, and was made a 
K.C.B, 

7. The two events which brought before the world 
in a marked way Campbeirs high qualities as a 
soldier, were the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny. In the Crimea he commanded the High- 
land Brigade in the Duke of Cambridge's division. 

8. The success of that division in its attack on 
the Kussian right at the Alma was entirely due to 
Sir Colin's coolness and judgment. The Fusilier 
Guards had fallen back under the galling fire from 
the Russian guns. The Duke of Cambridge sug- 
gested to Campbell to halt his men until the whole 
line could be re-formed. But Campbell saw the 
advantage he was gaining, and that it would be 
thrown away if he paused. 

9. He therefore pressed steadily forward. He 
knew that the Highlanders complained of the weight 
of their clumsy hats, covered with feathers. Camp- 
bell called out to them that if they held their fire 
till they were within twenty paces of the enemy, 
he would ask the Queen to give them the " blue 
bonnet." 

10. The men cheered this happy sally, and ad- 
vanced steadily, witti Sit Co\m ^\» NJcv^Vx \vead. At 
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twenty paces they fired a volley, and then with 
a rush carried the right flank of the works, and the 
battle on that side was gained. 

11. When the siege of Sebastopol was formed, it 
was Campbeirs duty to guard Balaklava with his 
brigade of Highlanders. It was there that the 93rd 
Highlanders received the charge of a whole squadron 
of Cossack horse, not formed in square, but in a 
"thin red streak, topped with a line of steel." 
When the horsemen were within one hundred and 
fifty yards, the rifles were levelled, and a deadly 
volley flashed out, which made the Cossacks wheel 
about and fly back faster than they had come. 

12. When surprise was expressed that the High- 
landers had not changed thoir formation to receive 
the tide of horsemen. Sir Colin remarked, " No ; I 
did not think it worth while to form them even 
four deep." 

13. When the Indian Mutiny broke out. Sir 
Colin Campbell was 'selected as the man who was 
best able to save the falling empire. The prompt- 
ness with which he entered on his work has already 
been referred to. His career in India is remarkable 
for the masterly way in which he used the small 
force at his disposal to put down the rebellion in 
one district after another. 

14. Certainly his greatest feat — the turning-point 
of the war — was the relief of Lucknow. The crisis 
came when only a 'mosque, strongly garrisoned by 
sepoys, stood between the relieving force and the 
Residency. The British guns had been silenced by 
the scathing fire of the rebels. Sit Goi&CL ^^sss. 
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appealed to the 93rd Highlanders, the heroes of 
Balaklava. " Our guns are silenced," he said, " but 
that church must be taken to-night. You will do 
it with your bayonets, and I shall lead you myself." 

15. The brave fellows did not disappoint him. 
Though they suffered terrible loss, they cleared the 
mosque, and that very night Lucknow was relieved. 
Campbell at once returned to Cawnpore, where his 
•communications were threatened, and by a masterly 
movement drove back the enemy.' Before the end 
of 1858 all the strongholds in the north-west of 
India had been recovered, and the mutiny was at 
an end. 

16. For these great successes Sir Colin Campbell 
was raised to the peerage, with the title of Lord 
Clyde. He died in 1863, respected and regretted 
by all his countrymen. 



coxn-xnu-nl-ca^tloxis, connections ; 

means of reaching supplies. 
C0n-spic-U-0U8, remarkable, [mind. 
6 ':-ci8-i01I, power of making up one's 
en-Slg^-Cy, post of ensign. 



in-tru8t^d, committed. 
mosque. Mohammedan temple, 
prompt-ness, readiness, 
se-lect^d, chosen, 
se-vere^ly, seriously. 



1 Vimie'ra, Conm'na, Vlto'ria, 

San Sebas'tlaiL — Places in Spain, 
well known in connection with the 
Peninsular War. The Bidasso'a is at 
its mouth the boundary between Spain 
and France. 

2 ChilOianwaUa — A battle fought 
with the Sikhs, in the Punjab, January 



13, 1849, in which the English, though 
the victors, suffered very severely. 
Lord Gough, the English general, was 
much blamed for risking the engage- 
ment; but he redeemed his fame at 
Goojerat, five weeks later. 

3 KC.B. — Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Bath. 



THE ABYSSINIAN WAE. 



1. Abyssinia is a mountainous country in the 

east of Africa, lying near the entrance to the Red 

Sea, Some of ttie ^xmeiv^el feeders of the Nile 
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pour their waters from its rocky table lands. The 
great Nile flood owes its volume every summer — 
and Egypt therefore owes her bread — ^fco the rains 
and melting snows of this land, which we may call 
the Highlands of Africa. 

2. In 1868 it happened that Mr. Cameron, the 
British 'Consul in that region of Africa, gave offence 
to an Abyssinian chief or king, named Theodore, by 
having visited some provinces that were friendly 
to Egypt. The angry African, supposing that 
some secret plot was being formed against his 
power, seized a number of British subjects, and 
refused to set them free. The Queen declared war, 
and sent a force to storm the fortress of this 
Abyssinian chief. 

3. A general, trained in Indian warfare, and 
bearing a name of great military 'renown — that of 
Napier — was selected to command the expedition. 
Sir Robert had at his disposal an army of twelve 
thousand fighting-men ; but the difficulties of the 
way were so great that a still greater number w^as 
required. The entire body of men imder his com- 
mand numbered about twenty-six thousand. 

4. The landing-place was on a bay in the Red 
Sea. The object of the 'toilsome march was 

the capture of Magdala — a fortress perched 
on the summit of a barren hill, far up the 
stony wilds of this 'torrid land. There Theodore, 
like a vulture in his nest, looked out on realms 
where the white man's foot had seldom trodden. 

5. Men who have travelled in fegypt tell us 
that the ascent of the Great Pyramid conskts* ^sl 
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climbing up a series of stone steps, each step being 
breast high. The march accomplished by the 
British army in ascending the table-lands that lead 
to Magdala was very like this kind of climbing, 
only that the steps were mountain terraces. The 
struggle at first was not with a human foe, not with 
a scorching climate, but with the vast rocks that pile 
themselves up on every side, as if forbidding entrance 
to the heart of the land. 

6. But our engineers overcame every obstacle 
If the entrance to a steep pass was blocked up 
by a great hill of stone, they blew the stone to 
fragments with gunpowder, and used the frag- 
ments to pave a road for the advancing forces. If 
the mountain-wall rose sheer and smooth, they cut 
a narrow shelf, along which the soldiers marched in 
single file. The cannon were taken to pieces, and 
carried on the backs of elephants. 

7. King Theodore knew little of real warfare as 
it is waged among 'civilized nations. In a combat 
with lances, arrows, and hard-wood clubs, he was 
well skilled ; and he knew also of gunpowder and 
its terrors in war. He possessed one large cannon, 
on the supposed powers of which he rested all his 
hopes of destroying the white-skinned warriors, 
who, as his scouts told him, were every day forcing 
their way nearer to his rocky stronghold. 

8. Planting this gun on a rock, he drew his army 
up near it in what seemed to him a powerful array 
of battle. The British drew near, and made their 
way slowly but steadily up the mountains. Theo- 
dore ordered the great gvm. to be fired ; but, to his 
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surprise, it produced no effect on the advance of the 
enemy ! 
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9. Soon from them a quick firing began. Armed 
with breech-loading rifles, the British soldiers kept 
up a fire so rapid and unceasing that all the echoes 
of the rocky glens were roused as if into a rat- 
tling storm. Then the light cannon, which the ele- 
phants had carried, were brought into play ; and 
so deadly did the rain of conical bullets and steel 
shells become, that the Abyssinian army — if we 
may describe the crowd of black men by such a 
word — scattered in flight. Thus, on the very first 
opportunity of conflict, victory crowned the British 
arms. 

10. Two of the European prisoners, bearing a 
flag of truce, then entered the British camp, sent 
thither by King Theodore in order to treat with 
Sir Robert Napier. He gladly met them ; but 
he sent them back with a message to the effect 
that he would listen to no 'proposals unless all the 
European captives were at once sent to his camp. 
This was done ; but it was thought necessary to 
teach a stem lesson to the wanton tyrant whose 
•obstinacy and cruelty had put Great Britain to so 
great cost and trouble. 

11. Accordingly, on the following day — ^April 12, 
1868 — a force of five thousand men was sent to 
storm the rock-built citadel of Magdala ; and after 
a feeble resistance the Abyssinians were compelled 
to yield. It was found, when the 'stockade at the 
north gate was forced, that King Theodore, having 
seen his men defeated and his defences to be useless, 
had shot himself with a pistol. The army then 

retraced its steps to the shore of the Red Sea. Sir 
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Kobert Napier, in •recognition of his services in this 
wat, was raised to the Peerage with the title of Lord 
Napier of Magdala. 



dy^il-lzed, cultured. 
con-snl, representative of the Govern- 
ment. 
Ol>^l!i-*Xia<-cyt stubbornness. 
prO-pOS^S, offers; terms. 



rec-Og:-nI-tion, return, 
re-nown', fame. 
Stock-ade', fence; barrier, 
toll-some, laborious, 
tor-rid, very hot. 



THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR 

The first Afghan War took place in 1839-1842. 

1. On a bright September morning, in 1878, a 
•cavalcade might have been seen riding up the 
Khyber Pass — the deep and narrow 'gorge which 
forms the most direct road from Northern India 
to Afghanistan. The company was an English 
•embassy, headed by Sir Neville Chamberlain, on 
its way to Cabul, the Afghan capital. 

2. When the horsemen reached Ali Musjid — a 
fortress near the head of the pass — they were 
told that they would not be allowed to go 
further. Shere Ali, the Ameer or Emperor 

of Afghanistan, had refused to receive the embassy, 
and had given orders that it was to be turned 
back. 

3. Sir Neville was prepared for this 'rebuff, and 
received it quietly. He knew that it meant war. 
Some months before, the Ameer had received a 
Russian mission with great pomp at his capital. 
The English Government of India was highly dis- 
pleased on hearing of this. Its members were 
jealous of the influence Eussia had acquired in Cen- 
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tral Asia, believing that she was preparing the way 
for an attack on India. 

4. The Viceroy (Lord Lytton) therefore asked 
the Ameer to show his good-will to Elngland by 
receiving an English mission at CaboL This be 
refused to do, and after some formal and fruitless 
'negotiations, war was declared. Its objects were 
said to be, to avenge the insult offered to England, 
to destroy Russian influence at Cabul and establish 
that of England, and to secure for India a ** scien- 
tific frontier "^ as a defence against Russia. 

5. In November, the Ejiglish forces entered 
Afghanistan in three columns. Their success in 
two or three engagements showed the Ameer how 
hopeless was his cause. Having no trust in his 
own people, he took to flight. By arrangement 
with England, the Russian mission was withdrawn 
from Cabul in December. Shere Ali either went 
along with it or followed it ; and, overcome by grief 
and despair, he died of a broken heart about six 
weeks later. 

6. His son and successor, Yakoob Khan, yielded 

to the English, and made with them the 
IftTQ* ^^^^^y oi Grandamak.^ Its most important 
j^jy terms were, that the Ameer agreed to be 

guided in his foreign policy by the advice 
of England, and, with that view, to receive at his 
capital an English Resident with a suitable escort. 

7. In due course. Sir Louis Cavagnari, who was 

selected for the post of Resident, arrived at 

Cabul. He was accompanied by several 

English oflScers, and \>y aa ^awyci of eighty men — 
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chiefly native Indians. Quarters were assigned 
them in the Bala Hissar, which had oi\<u& 'c^^'^ '<^^ 
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citadel of the town, but the defences of which had 
almost entirely disappeared. 

8. For several weeks all went well ; but early in 
September there was a sudden and fearful outbreak 
of hostility to the English. A body of Afghan 
soldiers went to tl^e Ameer's palace and demanded 
the arrears of their pay. When this was refused 
them, they rushed to the English Residency, and 
attacked the soldiers on guard there, at first with 
stones, and afterwards with rifle bullets. 

9. The Afghan soldiers were speedily joined 
by the mob of the city, which was evidently filled 
with 'intense hatred of the strangers. In a short 
time the English found themselves besieged in 
their houses by an overwhelming force of furious 
'fanatics. 

10. The English made a most determined defence, 
though from the first they saw how hopeless their 
position was. A message was sent to the Ameer, 
asking him for help ; but he was either powerless, 
or he was a party to the plot. The garrison made 
charge after charge on the enemy; and at every 
sally their numbers were diminished. 

11. At last their houses were set on fire by the 
besiegers. The little femnant of the garrison, see- 
ing that all was lost, rushed out on the enemy 
sword and pistol in hand. Though they sold their 
lives dearly, every man of them was killed, except 
a single native Indian soldier, who escaped to the 
English camp to tell what he had seen of the ter- 
ribJe tragedy. 

1 2. General Uobeirte . \T£ixcifedia.tely marched on 
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Cabul, and inflicted swift and sharp punishment on 
the mutineers. He defeated them in the field on 
several occasions; and when he entered Cabul he 
ordered the ringleaders in the massacre to be hanged. 
Yakoob Khan, whose fidelity was doubted, prudently 
resigned the ameership, and was sent as a prisoner 
to India. 

13. Roberts spent the winter at Sherpur, a for- 
tified camp near Cabul, which the Afghans had 
quitted. In the spring, he intimated that 

the English would withdraw as soon as the T^ 
sirdars, or chiefs, had agreed on a ruler. In 
July, Abdurrahman Khan was selected as Ameer; 
and in August the English army returned to India 
by the Khyber Pass. 

14. Meantime a serious 'disaster had befallen the 
English arms in the south of Afghanistan. At 
Maiwand a small army under General Burrows 

was almost annihilated by Ayoub Khan, who led a 
large force from Herat to attack Candahar. There- 
after General Primrose w^as besieged in the latter 
city. 

15. As soon as General Roberts heard at Cabul 
of this disaster, he set out for Candahar with all 
the forces at his command. His rapid and orderly 
march is one of the most remarkable in the history 
of Eastern warfare. In little more than twenty 
days he passed over the three hundred and 

fifty miles between the two cities ; and he 
found his troops so fresh, that the very day after 
his arrival he attacked Ayoub's army at Pir Paimal, 
and routed it with great slaugYAex. 
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16. This really closed the war. Ayoub KJian 
fled to Herat. Abdurrahman undertook the 
/" government of Candahar; and early in 1881 
the whole of the English army was with- 
drawn within the Indian frontier. 



cav-al-cade', procession of i)erson8 

on horseback. 
dis-^B-ter, mishap, 
em-bas-sy, mission. 
fEl-nat-iCBy religious madmen; zealots. 



g'Orge, passage; defile, 
in-tense', strong. 

ne-gO-tl-ar-tions, interchange of pro- 
posals. 
re-bufT, check; repulse. 



1 Scientific ft-ontier.— A frontier I 2 Oan'damak. — A place between 
capable of regular defence in war. 1 Jelalabad and Cabul. 
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ROMAN TIMES. 

First Invasion by Julius Caesar B.O. 55 

Caesar's Second Invasion 54. 

Invasion under Claudius A.D. 43 

Defeat of Caractacus 51 

Death of Boadicea 59 

Agricola governor 7S-S5 

Wall of Hadrian 121 

Wall of Antonine 140 

Departure of the Romans 410 



OLD ENaLISH TIMES. 

The English Settlement 449 

Arthur's Victory at Badbury.. 520 

Landing of Augustine 597 

Edwin King of Northumbria 617 

Northumbria Christian 627 

Egbert King of all England 827 . 

Reign of Alfred the Great 871-901 

Alfred's Victory at Ethandune 878 

Feign of JEthelstan 925-940 

iEthelstan's Victory at Brunanburh 937 

The Assembly at Calne 978 

The Danish Conquest ^ 1016 

Eelgn of Canute 1016-1035 

The English Restoration 1042 

Reign of Harold 1066 

Battle of Hastings, or the Norman Conquest "SS^ 
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THE NORMAN LINE. 

Eelgn of WUllam L 1066-1087 

Siege of the Camp of Refuge (Hereward's) 1071 

The Feudal System introduced 1072 

Domesday Book compiled 1086 

Reign of WlUlain IL 1087-1100 

The First Crusade 1096 

Eelgn of Henry L 1100-1135 

Henry's Marriage with Edith-Matilda 1100 

Loss of the White Ship 1120 

Eelgn of Stephen 1135-1154 

Battle of the Standard 1138 

Henry of Anjou invades England 1152 



PLANTAGENET LINE-HOUSE OP ANJOU. 

Eelgn of Henry II 1154-1189 

Ireland reduced 1172 

Eelgn of ElchardL 1189-1199 

Eelgn of John 1199-1216 

Magna Carta 1215 

Eelgn of Henry HL 1216-1272 

House of Commons founded 1265 

Eelgn of Edward L 1272-1307 

Wales conquered 1282 

Eelgn Of Edward II. 1307-1327 

Battle of Bannockbum 1314 

Eelgn of Edward HL 1327-1377 

Battle of Cre9y 1346 

Calais taken 1347 

Battle of Poictiers 1356 

Eelgn of Elchard n. 1377-1399 

Tyler's RebeUion 1381 



PLANTAGENET LINE-HOUSE OP LANCASTER. 

Eelgn of Henry IV. 1399-1,413 

Eelgn of Henry V 1413-1422 

Battle of Agincourt 1415 

Eelgn of Henry VI 1422-1461 

Relief of Orleans by Joan of Arc 1429 

J^^glish Possessions in France lost, except Calais 1451 

War of the Roses commenced 1465 
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PLANTAGBNBT LINE-HOUSE OP YORK. 

Reign Of Edward IV. 1461-1483 

Battle of Tewkesbury 1471 

Printing brought into England by Caxton 1474 

Reign of Edward V. 1483 

Reign of Richard in. 1483-1485 

Bj.ttle of Bosworth Field 1485 



HOUSE OP TUDOR. 

Reign of Henry Vn. 1485-1509 

Perkin Warbeck's Imjwsture 1497 

James IV. of Scotland marries Maigaret Tudor 1502 

Reign of Henry vm. 1509-1547 

Battle of Flodden Field 1513 

Papal Supremacy abolished in England 1534 

Reign of Edward VI 1547-1553 

Reign of Mary L 1553-1558 

Calais lost "..... 1558 

Reign of Elizabeth 1558-1603 

Execution of Mary Queen of Scots 1587 

Spanish Armada defeated 1588 

The Union of the Crowns 1603 



HOUSE OP STEWART. 

Reign of James L 1603-1625 

Gunpowder Plot 1605 

Reign of Charles L 1625-1649 

Petition of Right 1628 

Long Parliament 1640 

Civil War commenced— Battle of Edgehill 1642 

Charles L beheaded 1649 

The Commonwealth 1649-1660 

Oliver Cromwell, Protector 1653 

The Restoration 1660 

Reign of Charles n. 1660-1685 

The Plague in London 1665 

The Fire of London 1666 

Habeas Corpus Act 1679 

Reign of James n. 1685-1688 

The Revolution 1688 

Reign of William in. 1689-lT<ft 
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Eeign Of Mary n. 1689-1694 

BiU of Rights 1689 

Act of Settlement 1701 

Beignof Anne 1702-1714 

Union of English and Scottish Parliaments 1707 



HOUSE OP BRUNSWICK. 

Bdgn of Qeorge L 1714-1727 

Jacobite Rebellion in Scotland 1716 

Reign of Oeorge IL 1727-1760 

Charles-Edward's Rebellion in Scotland 1745 

British Indian Empire founded 1757 

Conquest of Canada 1759 

Belgn of Oeorge in. 1760-1820 

American Independence acknowledged 1783 

French Revolution. 1789 

Union of English and Irish Parliaments 1801 

Battle of Waterloo 1815 

Belgn of Oeorge IV. 1820-1830 

Eelgn of wmiam IV. 1830-1837 

Reform Act 1832 

Slavery abolished in British Colonies 1833 

Reign of Victoria began 1837 

Penny Postage 1840 

Repeal of tiie Com Laws 1846 

Crimean War 1854 

Indian Mutiny 1857 

Jews admitted to Parliament 1858 

New Reform Act 1867 

Abyssinian War 1868 

Irish Church disestablished 1869 

Irish Land Act 1870 

Education Act 1870 

Ballot Act 1872 

Ashantee War 1874 

Afghan War 1878 

Zulu War 1878 

Revolt of the Transvaal 1880 

Irish Protection of Life and Property Act 1881 

Irish Peace Preservation Act 1881 

New Irish Land Act 1881 
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GENEALOGICAL TREES 



CONNEOTINO THE OLD ENGLISH AND NORMAN LINES. 



OLD ENGLISH LINE, 

^Btiielred II. married— 
1. .£lfleda. 2. EIsiMA of Normandy. 



II I 

Edmund EIdwt. 

(Ironside). 

II 



iETHELSTAN. EdWARD 

(the Confessor). 



II 
Edward, married Agatha. 



Edmund. 




Edgar 
(the iEtheling). 



Margaret, 
married Malcolm of Scotland. 

II 

Edith-Matilda, 

married Henrt I. of England. 



Alfred. 



Chribtina. 



NORMAN LINE, 



Rolf, or Rollo, the Sea-King. 

II 

WiLLUM. 

11 

Richard I. 

II 



Richard II. 



Richard III. 



Emma, 
married ifiTHSLRED II. 



Robert (the DevilX 

II 

William (the Conqueror), 

married Matilda of Flanaen. 



Robert. 



Richard. 



William II. 
(RufusX 



II 
Hbkrt I., 
married Edith- 
Matilda of Scotland. 



Adbla 
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ROYAL History Readers. 



»♦ 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES. 

Readings in English History, from Standard Authors. In Prose and Verse. 
With Notes, Word Lists, and Sketch Maps. Cloth. Price is. For 
Statidards VI. and VII. 

The Reign of Queen Victoria. With Chronological Summary of Events, 
and a full Index. Cloth. Price is. 6d. For Standards VI. and VII. 



-♦♦- 



COMPANION BOOKS. 
Date-Book of English History for Junior Classes. 64 pages. Price 4d. 

Brief Annals of England. A Senior Class Date-Book of English History 
With Biographical Appendix, and a full Index. 120 pages. Cloth, gd. 



T. Nelson and Sons, London, Edtniur^g-A, and New York. 



